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BRITISH AMERICA. 

Tue New York correspondent of the Zimrs, one of the 
strougest partisans of the American Confederate Government, 
announced in a recent letter that the Southern leaders were 


about to propose to the North an alliance, for the } urpose of | 


conquering Mexico and Canada, At the present moment no 
such preposal is likely to be accepted, as, in the first place, 
tle Northern politicians still believe, or affect to believe, that 
they are gradually reducing the South to subjection, and 
refuse to treat on any basis except that of unconditional sur- 
render. Nor is it to be credited that, immediately after 
fighting with one anotber,)et without bringity their quarrel 
io any definite conclusion, the combatants would separate, 
one to invace the territory of a State which is under the pro- 
tection of France and Austria, the other to attack and attempt 
to annex the North American colonies of Great Britain, 
Civi ised man cannot live by war alone; and one would think 
that both North and South would te glad of a little rest, and 
that each would have enough to do in seeking to heal the 
terrible wounds that each has received during one of the 
most murderous conflicts that the world has ever seen, 

With Southern projects we have nothing to do; and if it 
should please the Confederate leaders to raise the Mexicans 
against their new patrous, with the view of making Mexico 
in the end a portion of the Southern Confederation, England 
could look on unconcerned, But, in spite of theories cf non- 
intervention, no theory has yet been advanced which would 
render it incompetent for England to intervene on behalf of 
her own colonies, if they happened to be invaded ; and, though 
the Northern Americans might not care to engage in another 
long and ruinous war in order to gain possession of Canada, 
yet they might, and in all probability would, make the attempt 
if there were a fair prospect of its being attended with easy 
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success, No one, except a few persistent fanatics, believes | been calculated that the number of their fighting men, or at 


now in the non-aggressive character of democratic republics, 


The Yankees are fully as aggressive as the Russians: and, 


though they have not ‘a shadow of claim to Canada, the | 


Canadians are already quite convinced that nothing will deter 


them from invading it except the evident determination and | 


ability of the population to resist and drive back the invasion, 

In the meanwhile, we look upon it as certain that Upper and 
Lower Canadians, Nova Seotians, and New Brunswickers will 
all be able to protect themselves against the common enemy 
if all will hold togecher ; and it appears by the latest news 
that the scheme fer uniting the various provinces of British 
North America under avi 
able progress, and, as the mecting of colonial Governors on the 
subject proves, has ob'ained the full cor currence of the home 
authorities, This Brit sh-American confcd.racy cannot, of 
course, be formed without some little difficulty, No agreement 
that is worth mahiug can be effected without preliminary dis- 
cussion ; 
American colonies should strike has not, like other bargains, 
two sides to it, but three, Upper and Lower Canada have to be 
more intimately united than they are at present, and to United 
Canada are to be joined the prvuvinces of the seacoast. Before 
the confederacy can exist as such, a triple arrangement must be 
made ; and if Upper and Lower Canada cannot be brought to 
terms, the desires of the maritime group for political union 
with the inland country will avail nothing, Hitherto, how- 
ever, the delegates on all sides have shown a moderate and 
conciliatory spirit, and there is every reason to hope that the 
Canadian question and the question of the general union may 
be solved at one and the same time. The united provinces 
would then have a population of four millions, with excellent 
harbours, and one of the finest rivers in the world, 
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least of their male population capable of bearing arms (which 
comes to much the same thing if our American colonies are 
really determined to defend themselve-), would amount to 
half a milion ; and in presence of such an army as this, 
assisted as it would be by a certain number of British troops 
and by a considerable force of artillery such as might easily 
be spared from the mother country, the Yankees would 
certainly hesitate before attempting any rash incursion, 

if, as we trust it may be, this project of confederation is 
successfully carried out, Canada will profit by it in a military 


| point of view ; but the immediate advantage gained by Nova 


ngle Government is making favonr- | 


Scotia and New Brunswick will be chictly of a commercial 
hind, There is no fear of Nova Scotia and New Brunswick 
being attacked until after Canada has been overrun; and the 
Federal Americans might invade, and by the unived efforts of 


| the inhabitants and of the Evglish be repulsed from, Canada 
| Without the other provinces of British America being inter- 


and the bargain which it is propored our North | 


fered with at all, But, on the other hand, the immense 


exports and imports of Canada pass at present through the 


seaports of Federal America ; and the British ccast-provinces 
would give much to be able to draw this traflic to themselves, 
An intercolonial railway has long been projected, which 
would connect Canada with British-American ports. By the 
existence of such a line Nova Scotia and New Brunswick 
would especially benetit, though it would at the same time 
strengthen the whole confederation and give new facilities 
to England for sending troops to take part in its defence, 

One of the New York papers expresses a confident opinion 
that the French Canadians will never approve of the proposed 
change, It is remarkable, indeed, that when the American 


| provinces colonised by Englishmen revolted and formed the 
It has | 


United States republic, Canada. which from a French pos- 
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UNCOVERING THE STATUE OF FATHER MATHEW AT CORK,.—(FROM A SKETCH BY R, J, STOPFORD.) 
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session had become an English one by right of conquest 
alone, should have remained faithful to the English Crown, 
The French Canadians are supposed to be attached not to 
England as an English country, but to Engiand asamonarchy ; 
and under the species of republic which it is now proposed to 
establish in British America they fear, no doubt, that some of 
their ancient privileges would be lost, while their influence 
would certainly be diminished, This is a difficulty of which 
we shall hear more when the Canadian Legislature meets, In 
the meanwhile, if the French Canadians understand that the 
time has come for them to choose between being absorbed by 
Yankee or by British American, we fancy that the latter fate, 
especially as it would be neither a violent nor, in reality, a 
disadvantageous one, would ke selected as the morctolerable of 
the two, 


UNCOVERING THE MATHEW STATUE AT CORK. 

IN our last week’s Number we published some account of the un- 
covering of the statue of Father Mathew, at Cork ; and this week we 
give an Engraving depicting the ceremonial. It may truly be said 
that, if any man ever earned a perpetual memory in his city and 
country, Father Mathew deserved the statue which has just been 
erected in the city where he laboured so long and so successfully. 
He was a greater benefactor to Iveland than all its so-called 
liberators and patriots combined, and Cork was at once the origin 
and the head-quarters of his work and his final resting-place. If 
he had never been known as the Apostle of Temperance, Cork could 
hardly have forgotten him. He had worked for something like 
twenty years among the poorest and most degraded of the popu- 
lation, and his influence was firmly established throughout the city 
long before the memorable evening on which he signed the pledge 
with the characteristic words, “ Here goes, in the name of God!" 
His perfect charity, his free and open earnestness, his simplicity 
and truth as a preacher, had won him affection and obedience ; 
and when he joined the temperance movement he carried to it an 
influence which had been hardly and laboriously earned. Of the 
immense benelits which he conferred on his country when he threw 
himself into that cause it is sufficient to say that in three years the 
consumption of spirits in Ireland had aiminished by one half. 
From being over 12,000,000 gallons in 1859 it had sunk in 1842 to 
less than six millions anda kalf. Of this benefit Cork must have 
received a larger share than any other city or neighbourhood. 
There the new work began, and there it continued even to Father 
Mathew’s death; for, on his deathbed, when he was barely sensible, 
men knelt at his bedside to repeat the pledge, and received from his 
hands the sign of the cross on their foreheads. His memory 
appears not to hare lost its charm over the population of his city. 
Fifty thousand people led into the streets to witness the pro- 
cession which precede inauguration of the statue ; yet there 
was not a single policeman to be seen on duty through the town, 
and there was not ¢ gle instance of disorderly conduct, Many 
women, even with children in their arms, and mothers with infants 
at the breast, were to be seen in the crowd, The Corporation, all 
the trades of the city, and the friendly societies joined in the pro- 
cession, In short, the whole city seems to have gone out to 
celebrate the memory of their friend and see his features once 
more. Nothing could be a more appropriate tiibute to his memory 
or a more fitting inauguration of lus statue than this universal yet 
this spectacle of the whole population of 
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FRANCE. 

In the absence of any home novelty, political or social, the 
Parisian public are turning their attention to their neighbours’ 
affairs, and expecially to those of Italy, and all sorts of disquieting 
rusnvurs are current in Paris respecting the probable effects of the 
new Convention on the Italian Government. Serious disturbances 
chended, and even revolution is ted at, when the time 
arrives for the transference of the capital, A protest has been 
entered against the appropriation of Fiorence as a capital for Italy 
by its former Sovereign, the ex-Grand Duke of Tuscany. The Papal 
Nuncio in Paris is understood to have communicated a note to the 
French Government from Cardinal Antonelli. ‘The note in question 
is merely an acknowledgment of the receipt of the Convention, and 
abstains from any sort of reply. It is said that the Italian Con- 
vention is to be supported in the French Senate by no less a per- 
sonage than the Archbishop of Paris, whois to make his maiden 
speech on the occasion, 

Favourable accounts have been received by the Government from 


Algeria. General Jolivet has taken his revenge on Si Lala and 
entirely defeated him. Several tribes have since made their 
submission, 


SPAIN. 

A circular has been issued by Senor Gonzalez Bravo, Minister of 
the Interior, relative to the elections, which recommends the 
Governors of the provinces in every measure to strictly observe the 
law. The Minister states also that clectoral rights are to be exer- 
cised with the most entire liberty. A meeting of 300 Progressistas 
has been held under the presidency of Scnor Olozaga, at which 
a central committee was appointed, including among its members 
General Espartero, Senor.s Olozaga and Madoz, and General I’rim. 


ITALY. 

General La Marmora has addressed a circular to the foreign 
Courts explaining the contents of the Franco-ltalian Convention 
and of the protocols annexed to it. The note maintains, it is 
stated, a firm attitude with regard to Rome, and declares that, while 
the Italian nation desires to be reconciled with the Papacy, it 
cannot ignore the principle that the people of Rome have a right 
to select their own form of government. ‘The electoral colleges 
have re-elected the Ministers, Della Marmora, Lanza, Petitti, and 
Sella, The electors of Castel-Maggiore have returned the Marquis 
Pepoli as member to Parliament, 

A Tarin journal of some authority on the subject denies that any 
actual disarmament is about to take place. Soldiers may he re- 
leased on furlough, but the strength of the army will not be 
diminished. The regimental lists will remain unaltered, and the 
men can be summoned under arms in a few days if any emergency 


should arise. 
SWITZERLAND. 

Some disturbances app:ar again to have taken place in Geneva. 
After the election of M. Friedrich, the independent candidate, to 
the National Council, a conflict took place in the evening between 
the adverse political partisans, 


GREECE. 

Stormy debates have taken place in the Greek (‘hambers, the 
Opposition keeping up a vigorous agitation, A bill introducing 
univers:l suffrage has been voted. An unsuccessful attempt was 
made on the 11th inst. to assassinate the Minister of the Interior, 


GERMANY AND DENMARK. 

There appears to b: a hitch in the conclusion of the treaty of 
peace between Germany and Denmark. It wasto have been signed 
nt Vienna on Tuesday, but a telegram informs us that the event 
was postponed in consequence of soine financial questions remaining 


still to be arranged, 
BRAZIL. 


We have very serious news from Brazil, The great banking firm | 


of Sonto, at Rio, has failed for a large amount, leading to the failure 


ILLUSTRATED TIMES 


the Government had decreed the suspension of cash payments by 
the banks. War had been declared between Brazil and Uruguay, 


PERU. 


Peru has resolved, according to advices received at New York, in | 


the event of Spain refusing to give up the Chincha Islands, which 
she has so arbitrarily taken* possession of, to make a ceclaration of 
war against that country. 

MEXICO. 


The New York paprrs state that Miramon, in the absence of the 
Emperor Maximilian from that capital, had rebelled, and, aided by 
the Archbishop, obtained possession of one half the city. The state- 
ment is a very doubtful one. 


JAPAN. ai P 
There seems great probability of a renewal of hostilities with 
Japan. The combined English, French, and Dutch fleets were pre- 
paring, at the date of our last advices, to enter the Straits of Simono- 
saki; and the Japanese, it was thought, would oppose the movement, 
and for that purpose had greatly strengthened the forts of Nagato, 


AUSTRALIA. . ; 

In Auctralia the transportation question was absorbing public 

attention, to the exclusion of everything else. The reply of the 

Colonial Secretary, announcing that transportation to Western 

Australia would persisted in, had caused the greatest disatis- 

faction at Melbourne, anda course of constitutional resistance was 
threatened. 

INDIA. 


From India we learn that Bhootan isto be attacked, Afterevery 
effort to secure the submission of the Bhootanese, or some amende 
for their barbarous treatment of the British Minister, has proved 
abortive, orders have been issued by the Government of India for 
the formation of such a force as will soon bring them to reason, 


THE CIVIL WAR IN AMERICA. 
OPERATIONS IN VIRGINIA, 
Ovr intelligence from New York, which is to the evening of the 
sth instant, brings details of the operations in the neighbourhood 
of Richmond and Petersburg, previously mentioned. 

On the 29th ult. General Birney started with two army corps 
from the camp of Butler at Bermuda, and crossed the James River 
on pontoons to the neighbourhood of Deep Bottom, on the north 
side. The point chosen for crossing was not the same as that 
selected in a previous adventure of the kind. It was above instead 
of below Four-mile Creek, and in the angle of the second of the 
three great bends which the James River makes above City Point. 
The Federals marched with but little opposition to a distance of 
about six miles from Richmond, along the Newmarket-road, On 
the way they captured several redoubts and earthworks, but 
at this point the road was commanded by two forts of a 
formidable kind. The fort of Laurel Hill was several times 
assaulted without success, and with tenible loss to the storming 
parties. The 10ch Corps is admitted to have lost 1500 men at this 
place. This is exclusive of the loss of two whole negro regiments. 
The blacks are said to have greatly distinguished themselves in 
several skirmishes and assaulta on the road, ‘To reward these poor 
wretches for their services, 2000 of them were sent as a forlorn hope 
acainst the works at Laurel Hill. The negroes seem to have 
jumped en masse into a wide ditch, ten feet deep, which was in front 
of the fort. Those that strugg’ed up the bank were shot doan; 
the remainder were blown to pieces by hand-grenades thrown down 
into the writhing mass by the defenders of the earthwork, Scaicely 
one escaped, 

On the morning of the 30th five divisions of the 5th and 9th Corps, 
under General Meade, advanced from the line of the Weldon Rail- 
road, and, after a sharp engagement, captured the first line of the 
intrenchments of the Confederates, who fell back half a mile to a 
stronger line of works, This position was then attacked by the 
Federals and some very desperate fighting ensued, during which the 
Federals sustained more severe losses than were at first reported. 


The Confederates charged suddenly through a gap between 
the 5th and 9th Cops, and flanked the first division 
of the 9th Corps, capturing from 1000 to 1200 prisoners, 


the entire Federal loss being estimated at upwards of 2000. 
The Confederates lost lightly, as they fought mostly behind 
breastworks. It being ascertained that the position could 
only be carried at a fearful loss of life, it was determined not to 
assault it, and the troops fell back to the line they had captured, 
and strongly intrenched themselves, On the atternoon of the 
following day, Oct. 1, the Confederates attacked Ayre’s division, but 
were handsomely repulsed. This, and a demonstration against 
Gregg’s cavalry on the Vaughan road, to the leftof the 2nd Corps, 
by Wade Hampton's cavalry, which was also repulsed, constituted 
the entire operations of the day. On the morning of the 2nd the 
Confederates in front of the ‘th Corps fell back to their main line, 
and a division was thrown forward to develop its strength, The 
result of the reconnaissance was that it was deemed inadvisable to 
attack the position, and the troops were withdrawn, 

The Federal losses north of the James were between 2000 
and 3000; among whom were General Ord, wounded; General 
Burnham, killed; and many staff and line oflicers, An equal 
number were lost in the contlicts to the south-west of Petersburg. 
A shell grazed General Meade’s leg ana buried itself in the ground 
in the midst of Generals Humphrey, Bartlot, and Griflin. 

Secretary Stanton reports a series of skirmishes at Deep Bottom 
ou the 7th, attended with considerable loss in artillery to the Federals, 
} and many killed and wounded upon both sides, but no decisive 
advantage to either. 

General Sheridan was at Harrisonburg, his advance being opposed 
; by General Karly, and his supplies and communications inter: upted 
by the Confederate guerrillas. Longstreet is asserted to have jomed 
Early with 20,000 troops, and to have assumed the command, 

The Federals, under Burbidge, had attacked Saltviile, Western 
Virginia, and been badly repulsed, retreating in confusion, pursued 
by the Confederates. 

Grant had ordered the Shenandoah Valley to be utierly devas- 
tated, the crops to be destroyed, the houses of the farmers to be 
demolished, and their stock to be carried off, 


THE CAMPAIGN IN GEORGIA, 

The Confederates continued their operations in Sherman's rear. 
General Forrest’s forces destroyed portions of the railway between 
Chattanooga and Altona on the 4th inst., and captured Big Shanty. 
On the Sth they attacked Altona, but retired after a severe fight, in 
which they are stated to have lost heavily in killed and wounded. 
The Federals state their own loss at 300, and that of the Confederates 
at 500, Other accounts say that the Confederates engaged in this 
affair were a division of Hood's army, who, the Southern papers state, 
had moved his force thirty-five miles westward without molestation. 

General Thomas had been sent to Nashville by General Sherman 
4 take charge of the Federal forces there and to watch General 

Porrest, 


OPERATIONS IN MISSOURL AND ARKANSAS, 

General Price continued his operations in Missonri. Five thousand 
| recruits from that State are asserted to have already joined him, and 
Federal conscripts hourly desert to his ranks, A’ portion of his 
forces were threatening Rolla, while Price himself was moving upon 
Jefferson City, the capital of the State, before which a part of his 
troops had appeared, 

A large force, under Magruder and Kirby Smith, was reported to 
have entered Arkansas, and to be preparing for a combined move- 
ment against Little Rock and the capture of General Steele and his 
army. If successful, it was believed that they would combine with 
| General Price, attack Sr. Louis, and proclaim the annexation of 
| Missouri to the Southern Confederacy, 

GENERAL NEWS, 

The presidential contest in the North was becoming more 

embittered as the tine of the election approached, 


! E Mass meetings | 
; Were being everywhere held, at many of which serious disturbances 
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of several other firms; and the co.nmercial crisis was so severe that ! 


had taken place. In Cincinnati the soldiers had interrupted a meet. 
ing, and a serious riot was said to have ensued—for reporting 
which, with comments, the only Democratic paper in Maryland the 
Baltimore Evening Jost, had been suppressed by the military autho. 
rities, who, however, allege that they did so to prevent the soldieys 
in the city from sacking the office of the journal. ; 

Several banking houses in Chicago which have been engaged jy 
speculations in grain and produce had failed in consequence ‘of the 
heavy decline in prices. Crowds gathered around the banks, and 
were dispersed by the military. : 

In accordance with a resolution passed by Convention, the 
(Federal) Governor of Tennessee had issued an order that all persons 
voting in the presidential election must swear to oppose an armistice 
and peace negotiations with armed rebels until constitutional laws 
and constitutional proclamations are re-established throughout the 
States. The Governor had also conscripted white men and negrocs 
between eighteen and forty-five years of age. ; 

The Governor of Georgia had declined Sherman's proposition for 
an informal peace conference. 

President Davis had been making a tour in Alabama and Georgia, 
and had delivered several speeches. In one of these addreses, re 
ported by the Macon Telegraph, Mr. Davis is represented as asserting 
that Sherman will be compelled to re-enact the retreat of Moscow ; 
that the independence of the South would be established, and the 
enemy defeated, if half the absent troops returned to their duty, 
The Southern press is dissatisfied with the speech, and doubts its 
authenticity. In others of his speeches Mr. Davis admitted the 
gravity of the present position of the Confederacy, and, while not 
undervaluing the importance of recent reverses, encouraged the 
people to persevere, and called upon them not to despond or doubt 
of ultimate success, 

Admiral Farragut was still in Mobile Bay, but had not captured 
the city, as reported ; neither had he approached any nearer to it, 


TRANSPORTATION TO AUSTRALIA. 

Tue following minute submitted by the Victorian Cabinet to his 
Excellency Sir Charles Darling, bas been published in the daily 
papers :— 

The copy of Mr. Cardwell's despatch, in reply to the resolutions of both 
Houses ot Parliament against the continuance of transportation to Western 
Australia, which your Excellency did me the honour to transmit to me, has 
been duly Jaid before my colleagues. 

Ic is to the Government of this colony matter of the utmost regret that 
all efforts made by them, the Parliament, and the people of Victoria, in 
common with the other colonies, have failed to secure that measure of 
justice the colonists had a right to expect ; but the decision of her Majesty's 
Government is still more deeply to be deplored as at direct variance with the 
statement made by the Duke of Newcastle in 1853, and in contravention of 
the policy which it was declared by his Grace to be the duty of her Majesty's 
Government to adopt towards the Anstralian colonies. 

In the concluding paragraph of a minute which I had the honour to 
submit to your Excellency in September last, I felt it necessary to indicate 
the course this Government would be forced to pursue in the event of the 
threatened continuance of transportation being carried out; and it now 
becomes my duty to state to your Excellency the steps which your advisers 
have felt it imperative upon them to take in the discharge of their respon- 
sibility to the people of this colony. 

Upon a careful consideration of Mr. Cardwell’s despatch, written in the 
face of all the earnest repre-entations addressed to her Majesty's Government, 
it has been forced upon the attention of myself and my colleagues that 
further remonstrance is in itself useless, and that the time has arrived when 
it is incumbenc upon us, in the exercise of our powers of self-government, *o 
initiate legislation in connection with the colonies whose interests are alike 
alfected for our common protection, 

I have according/y addressed a circular to the Chief Secretary of each of 
the colonies interested, inviting the co-operation of their respective Govern- 
ments in framing @ measure to be submitted to the consideration of the 
several Parliaments, prohibitive of all intercourse whatsoever with Western 
Australia, in order that her position as the only convict colony in Australia 
may be distinctiy marked. 

Sufficient time has not yet elapsed for me to have received any reply; but 
from the universal feeling of dissatisfaction which prevails throughout the 
free cee 1 can have no doubt that the proposition will meet with their 
approval, 

Intimately connected with this proposition is the question of the postal 
service with Great Britain. No measure for the isolation of Western 
Australia could be efficient while the mail-steamers continue to call at 
King Ge.rge’s Sound; and, although serious inconvenience must result 
from any interruption to frequent and regular postal communication, +o 
satisded is the Government tkat the people of Victoria, in the dread of the 
continuance of transportation, would deny themselves the privilege of the 
mail service rather than be exposed even to the possibility of the introduction 
cf convicts, that I have to beg your Excellency will be pleased tu nouty 
formally to the Imperial authorities that unless the terms of the existing 
arrangement with the Peninsular and Oriental Company be altered, and the 
company Consent that their packets shall not tonch at any port in Western 
Australia, the Government of Victoria will, at the expiration of six months 
from the Ist of Novembir next, cease to contribute to the annual subsidy ; 
and further, that they withdraw their ofler to join in establishing a tort- 
nightly service, except upon simiiar conditions. 

1 cannot express to your Excellercy the pain your advisers have felt in 
being obliged to take this course ; but to have hesitated would have been to 
neglect their highest duty, 

In requesting that your Excellency will forward a copy of this memo- 
randum to the Right Hon, the Secretary of S:ate for the Colonies, I would 
venture to suggest that it be accompanied by your Exceliency’s testumnony wo 
the reality of the feelings of the people of Victoria, as made known by 
memorials and throvgh the public press; and also to the discontent which 
has manifested itselt throughout the colony at the decision of her Majesty's 
Government, JAMES M'CULLOCH. 

Chict Secretary's Office, Melbourne, Aug. 24. 


DEATH OF THE DUKE OF NEWCASTLE. 


Tut Duke of Newcastle died on Tuesday evening, at a quarter 
to seven o clock, at Clumber Park. 

The late Duke, Henry Pelham Clinton, Lord Lincoln by courtesy, 
was born in 1811, At Eton and Christ Church he manifested tie 
sound, substantial, but not brilliant, quality of mind which made 
him for thirty years one of the most useful of public servants, ile 
was a remarkable illustration of the operation of the moral on the 
intellectual nature, It was his conscientious activity, his moral 
energy, that set his faculties to work, at all times, and wherever he 
went; and it was his personal disinterestedness, his public spirit, 
his power of subordinating his own feelings to other people's 
interests which enabled him to keep his faculties at work, in 
defiance of discouragements which would have daunted many a 
man of higher original capacity, It was probably on account of 
these moral qualities that Sir Robert Peel adopted Lord Lincoln, as he 
did Sidney Herbert, into his political band. ‘Lhe young man entered 
upon office at three-and-twenty, on the first opportunity that 
occurred, He was made a Lord of the Treasury during the short 
administration of Sir R. Peel, from December, 1834, to the next 
April. He had then been in Parliament two years, sitting for South 
Nottingham, During the interval till the return of Peel to power in 
September, 1841, Lord Lincoln won upon the expectation of the 
House and the notice of the country, so that when his opportunity 
arrived he scarcely answered to the idea formed of him, His ability 
and his reach of political view were as yet in no proportion to his 
activity and readiness; and that activity and readiness were easily 
mistaken for self-sutliciency in a man yet so young. 

In January, 1846, he seeined to have obtained scope to show what 
he could do in real stateswanship, He became Chief Secretary fcr 
Ireland ; but the Ministry went out in July, on the discomficure of 
their Coercion Bill for [reland, During the tive years more that he 
remained in the Commons, as member for the Falkirk boroughs, 
because his father spoiled his chances in his own county of 
Nottingham, he was one of Peel's most trusted lieutenants, and one 
of the securities that a Peel party should exist, whicti, Lowever 


| small in numbers, should compensate by its character for some cf 
| the dangers attending the disintegration of parties which the policy 


of its chief had necessarily effeeted, From time 1o time 
| Lord Lincoln showed that he was not idle, though in 
opposition, and, as all the world knew, unhappy in_ the 


domestic relations in which, of all men, he seemed the most likely 
to deserve and obtain happiness, His marriage in 1832 had issued 
in great misery, and he obtained a divorce in 1450, His father’s 
treatinent of him was the world’s wonder for hardness and absurdity 
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ot wee cance of political opinion. Lord Lincolu worked away 
ch work as he could find or make, keeping silence on his tilial 
vies about Which, indeed, the Duke took care that the public 
TT sutliciently informed by. himself. One of the ablest 
vo yes made by Lord Lincoln in this interval was in 1847, on eini- 
es from Ireland as a means of relief during and after the 
ee and the disorganisation of affairs which it must oceasion, 

iv “the beginning of 1851 Lord Lincoln succeeded to the dukedom, 
ani left the House of Parliament in which he had bnilt up the 


round work of the general expectation of good service from him, | 


next year introduced him at last to such office as would show 
“he could do. He became Colonial Secretary under Lord 
ydeen at the close of 1852—little imagining what responsibi- 
and labours he was undertaking. The charge and govern- 
of half a hundred colonies has long been considered 


gner 


w pane rdly onerous task for one member of an adminis- 
“on: but to this was in those days added the virtual manage- 


“vt of war in its distant operation, When war with Russia 
saa declared, in March, 15854, the Duke was relieved of his 
wuial duties, which were undertaken by Sir George Grey, and 
new secretaryship for war was filled by the Duke. We a'l 
remember but too well what followed—the suffering and mortality 
yuiong our troops in the East, and the too natural popular 
‘pression that the War Ministers must be to blame, and the wrath, 
i cavil, and ostentatious disparagement with which those two 
“the Duke and his friend Sidney Herbert—were treated while 
jey were working their frames and faculties day and night as few 
men have worked before, and effecting achievements in the mere 
neutralising of other men’s blunders and deficiencies, which from 
another point of view would have excited admiration and gratitude. 
I: was not their fault that our soldiers suffered and died; and it 
wae their doing that many more did not perish, 

‘yhe Duke joined Lord Palmerston’s Cabinet in June, 1859, in the 
widst of the excitement of the Italian War. He was again Colonial 
secretary, as he was till his final resignation. It was in this capacity 
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Canadian travels; but, apart from that particular fitness, he was 
the very man to discharge the office of temporary guardian in so 
responsible a case. : , 

Those who were personally acquainted with the Duke of Newcastle 
must ever feel that the impression he made on them was more pecu- 
lioy than can be easily accounted for from his type of character, and 
yet those who did not know him may truly believe that with the 
mind's eye they see him very much as he was. Frank, honest, 
unassuming, with a genuine sense of human equality always over- 
riding any consciousness—or rather remembrance—of his rank, here- 
ditary or official, he was easy to know and to understand from afar. 
Those who were nearest to him were subject to frequent surprises from 
his simplicity, his unconcealable conscientiousness, and his abiding 
conse of fellowship with all sincere people, whoever they might be. 
Asa nobleman of aristocratic England he was in this way a great 
blessing and a singularly useful example. When we think of his 
candour in his place in Parliament, his diligence, and ever-growing 
knowledge, and practised sense in his department, and the national 
contidence he had thus won, we feel that the public loss is irreparable. 
He never was and never would have been a great political phi- 


losopher, or sage, or leader. That was not in his line. But while | 


we need no less a stanch upholder of the natural and honourable 
welfare of our country, a patriotic promoter of its dignity and 


justve, and a devoted servant of the commonwealth, from the Sove- | 


reign on the throne to the poorest adventurer landing ina distant 


colony, we shall miss and mourn the late Duke of Newcastle, and | 


anxiously watch the rising generation of “ the governing classes 
(o see if we may hope for more men like him, 


NORTH LONDON INDUSTRIAL EXHIBITION. 
‘tun interesting exhibition which was on Monday inaugurated 
with fitting solemnity by Karl Russell at the Agricultural Hall, 


that he was naturally chosen to attend the Prince of Wales in his | 


a 
considering that the ground of parental displeasure was | Mr 


Islington, exhibits a marked and gratifying stage of progress, as | 


compared with the first attempt of the induatrial classes at Lambeth 
to present to the public a collection of the results of their labours 
sutliciently good to attract general attention. In numbers the 
urticles exhibited were far in excess of the previous show, and in every 
branch of mechanical ingenuity, and even in some daring attempts to 
invade the realms of higher art, the working men of North London 
have exhibited a laudable anxiety to produce something which 
should justify the high rank which they claim and take amongst the 
artisans of the world. 

The story of the origin and growth of this remarkable exhibition 
is simple enough. In April last some half dozen working men dis- 
cussed the propriety of holding a Clerkenwell Exhibition. A public 
neeting followed, which attracted applications for participation 
from various other London districts, and the result was the organisa- 
tion of the present exhibition, subject, however, to the important 
contingency of finding amongst the wealthier classes persons of suf- 
ficient public spirit and of sympathy with the working classes to 
giiarantee the necessary expenses. Guarantors were not slow in 
coming forward for the modest sum (£350) requiged, and the names 
of the Earl of Shaftesbury, Right Hon. W. E. Gladstone, Miss 
Burdett Coutts, Mr, W. H. Bodkin, Mr. Samuel Morley, Alderman 
Lusk, Mr. Thomas Winkworth, Mr. Nicholay, and several other 
gentlemen, removed all feelings of uneasiness as to the pecuniary 
results of the undertaking, 

It was at first proposed to hold the exhibition in one of the 
swaller rooms of the Agricultural Hall ; but eo numerously did the 
applications of exhibitors pour in that an appeal had to be made 
to the directors, who at once and in the most liberal manner placed 
tie large hall at the disposal of the committee. These preliminary 
difficulties having been overcome, a term of four months was found 
sufficient to mature everything, to “put the right thing in the 
right place,” and to arrange the exhibition in the manner in which 
it was thrown open to the public on Monday, 

Previous to the ceremonial inauguration a private view was per- 
titted, when we were agreeably surprised to find an exhibition of 
nearly nine hundred articles of the most varied description, and all 
(deeply suggestive and interesting as showing the bent of the working 
luau's mind and the sort of labour in which he by choice occupies 
his leisure hours. It is said that human nature is fond of paradox, 
aud one remarkable feature of the exhibition is the wide 
ifierence which its specimens indicate between the man's 
natural tastes and the occupation by which he gets his living. 
A whole side-wall is covered with oil-paintings, water colours, 
and drawings in chalk, and it almost provokes a smile to 
tnd that they are nearly all the productions of men engaged 
in the most incongruous occupations. A whole compart- 
ment is occupied with the gallery of a porkbutcher in Hoxton, and 
& very curious gallery it is, one which we are sure Sir E, Landezeer 
or Mr, Maclise would look at with a great deal of curiosity and 
interest, The artist, although probably never having seen a Dutch 
Painting, is a devoted disciple of the Dutch school, and composes 
‘rely after the Dutch manner. ‘There are village merry- 
makiugs, boors drinking, cobblers at work, and misers counting 
‘heir Money, and the amount of character that is infused 


‘nto these rude attempts, painted as they are in entire ignorance | 


of the most elementary rules of art, is absolutely surprising. 

here is one small picture in this compartment of a cobbler 
* work which is really of considerable merit—with a little 
brown varnish and a reasonable seasoning of smoke it would cut a 
very respectable figure in a West-end catalogue. In another com- 
partment is a very ambitious oil-painting, the work of a postman— 
‘ce subject being “The Murder of William Rufus in the New 
Forest.” ‘The trees, skies, and forest glade are exceedingly well 
“oue, much better than the figures; but the whole is a surpris.ng 
pt, aud what makes it more interesting is that the artist has 
1g up immediately under it his first attempt in oil, so that the 
*pectator may see at a glance how hard he must have worked, and 
OW genuine his zeal for art must have been, to have enabled him, 
“uassisted, to make such progress as the second picture exhibits, A 


by 


| difficult a crisis as any which has befallen it since it b 
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Passing from the artists to the mechanics, who have filled the 


centre with their models, we find a watch-tinisher's anpren 
sending in a beam steam-engine, and others, models of ships, honses, 
Cottages, mansions, churches, chapels, prisons, and fortresses, ‘The 
working men seem, in fact, to delight in the coustruction of these 
elaborate toys, and exhibit various decrees of taste in their decora- 
tion, A manuscript magazine, containing the eseavs of the Barbican 
Mutual Improvement Society, will be a tract of rare value soma 
centuries hence ; and besides this will be found ivory turned out of 
the solid piece in the cleverest manner, original drawings, and 
methods for improving almost every article of household necessity. 
We noticed a highly-tinished model in polished steel of a breech. 
loading cannon, but as a general rule the British workman 


does not seem inclined to waste his ingennity in the 
making of implements of destruction, The exhibition is 


divided into eight classes—namely, professional workmanship, | 


amateur productions, inventions and novel contrivances, 
models ; architectural, marine, and ornamental models; artistic 
objects, ladies’ work of all kinds, and miscellaneous, Jn addition 
to the contributions of the workmen themsclves, attractive objects 
have been sent in from varions collections, There are niunerous 
precious specimens of art-workmanship from Kensington Museum. 
Mr. Nicholay sends in his weil-known stuffed tigers; and Mr. 
Benson, of Ludgate-hill, a curious and unique collection of antique 
watches and clocks—a peculiarly iateresting contribution to an 
exhibition which, it may be said, was created in Clerkenwell, In 
this rare assortment are two watches, the cases of which are cut 
from the solid topaz; another, a fine specimen of enamelling, sub- 
ject, “The Adoration of the Magi;” and another, with a portrs 
of Charles I. in the lid, The interest of this portion of the ext 
bition is made perfect by the juxtaposition of some of the finest 
watches of Mr, Benson’s own manufacture—the whole forming a 
most instructive series of ancient and modern horology ; 
The hour for the inaugural ceremony was three o'cloc 
that time the vast hall was densely filled with a most respectable 
audience, attracted by the intimation that. Earl Russell was to deliver 
the inaugural address, His Lordship, although evidently suffering 
from a severe cold, was punctual to his time, and was received on 
his entrance with several distinct rounds of cheering. A simail 
platform had been erected in front of the grand orchestra, and on 
it a chair of state, which was occupied by the noble Earl while the 
secretary was reading the report. This lengthy document, to which 


mechanical 


Le 


the audience listened with commendable patience, having been | 


disposed of, Earl Russell, attended by tne members of the 
committee, walked round the exhibition, carefully inspecting 
the various articles, and_ receiving renewed plaudits from 
the vast assemblage as he passed slowly along. On_ his 
return to the platform the noble Lord took the chair, and proceeded 


to deliver the inaugural address, in which he commented upon the | 
advantages of such exhibitions, and congratulated the London | 


mechanics on the skill, industry, and ingenuity they had displayed, 
and said he was proud to be the countrymen of such men, A 


religious service and the singing of an ode composed for the occasion | 


followed, and, a vote of thanks to Earl Russe] for presiding on the 
occasion having been given and duly responded to, the inaugural 
proceedings terminated, 


The vast hall was closely crowded with visitors, the majoriiy | 


being of the working classes, and all well dressed, There were 
probably 6000 persons present. all of whom exhibited a lively 
interest in the occasion, 

In the evening there was a concert, at which a portion of the 
music at the opening ceremony was repeated. The Exhibition will 
remain open daily from nine till five, the admittance being td.; and 
in the evening from seven till ten, at 2d. admittance. 


TURIN AND FLORENCS, THE PRESENT AND THE 
FUTURE CAPITAL OF ITALY. 
THe kingdom of Italy has jast passed through as 


vous and 
ame wnited 
As is often the case, the unity which was 


under one government. 


sufficient to withstand a common danger, and which rose into 
irresistible might in contending with a common enemy, seemed 
likely to cease before the apparently insigniticant intluence of 
The announcement that 


jealousy which was aroused by suspicion. : 
by the recent Franco-Italian Convention the capital of the kingdom 
would be changed from Turin to Florence aronsed an exciteuient 


which, while it led to a positive insurrection at Turin itself. was not | 


k, and by | 
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j as gay and grand a sojourn as its or 
ness and bourgeoi 
went 


ual sins Of monvtonous dul 
> character would ever allow. — The evil day of a 
as evidently being pat off: perhaps it might be 


ae 
demenie 


averted altogether, 

Nevertheless, the Turin people, like all other Italians, held them- 
selves, and were actually bound, to the national compact which 
had designated Rome as the only eapital of Italy. Whatever mental 
reserve might lurk in someof the members, there is no doubt bui 
the point pnt to the vote by Count Cavour upon the subject wa- 
settled by a most spontancous and unanimous acclamation of both 
Chambers, 

Then, again, the geographical and strategical reasons which w 
brought forward on behalf of Florence were not held sufficient 
Florence is certainly more central; but centrality is hardiy held tc 
| be indispensable in modern seats of Government: and thougn 


| : : ; oe 7 
| Florence is safer than Turin—which, by-the by. is only exposed on 


the French side~yet Naples is still safer than Florence, 

| Happily, however, the opposition of the people, both of Turiu an t 

| of other parts of Italy, has yielded to the desire to see [taly pro 
gress, and to the conviction that this can only be done by uniting 

to forward any means which may be taken to gain possession of he: 
natural capital. 

If there was any lurking distrust as to the objects and conse- 
quences of the proposed removal of the capital to Florence, it un 
doubtedly arose from that deep suspicion with which the Imperial 
| policy has inspired all Italians; but the explanations which have 
| been given and the evident neces:ity of some change for stra- 

tegic purposes and for the good administration of the 
, country, have reconciled all minds to a measure which is 
| regarded only as temporary. It would be considered no less than 
) treason to express a doubt as to the future capital being Rome; and 
| yet. Nome once in possession of the Italians, even they, perhaps, 
may discover that, though good and necessary as completing thu 
| unity of their country, it is not well adapted for the capital. 
| present, however, being non-proprietors, insatiable desire and poetic 
Ulnsion will not hear of a doubt. It is of good augary for the 
future of the country that the contemplated changes have stirred 
up the profoundest feelings of the people, and that a volcani: 
| population like the Neapolitans have discussed them with the: 
moderation and good sense which might have distinguished a people 
who had enjoyed much longer a constitutional existence. As at th 
time there was no clamour, no disorder, so, after a lapse of nearly : 
month, the greatest tranquillity and harmony prevail. Reds and 
Moderates meet on the best terms, * Piedmontizing” is a 
which is blotted from the vocabulary ; party feeling, once so high, 
slumbers ; and southern Itslians are vying with Northerners in 
offering sympathy and assistance to the Torinesi, and in winning 
them back to sisterly affection. Indeed, it is a grand spectacle which 
Italy now presents, and one fullof hope for a country which, even up 
| to late years. has been torn by civil diseords and petty jealousies. 

It is said thatthe Ministry contemplates only a slow and gradual 
withdrawal of tue seat of Government—at first merely the removal 
of the Foreign Off then, certainly, the opening in the new 
' capital of the next Session but one of the Chambers; but all the 
ottices of the varions home departments are to remain in Turin til! 
their final translation to Rome. Turin is, moreover, to becorae the 
' great place d’armes of Italy, the residence of a very large garrison 

ample funds are to be devoted to free the city from its municipal 
debt, to pay damages to private persous who invested large finds 
in (now profitless) building speculations; and vast sums will be 
devoted to the encouragement of several branches of local industry 
The effect that the change will have upon Turin, however, wil 
probally be somewhat disastrous, and within a short period it may 
| be anticipated that the population will be diminished froma 220,000 
to not more than half that nnmber, 

Meanwhile, in Florence everything is being male ready for the 
proposed change, and sagacions speculators in Turin, including, ic 
13 said, one personage of very high rank, have been for some tim: 
past investing money in the purchase of house property ant 
bnilding lant in the new capital, So rapid has bee : 
in rents there that an eminent banker, who a ne as 
in treaty for a villa, about the price of which t was soe dis- 
pute which caused a little delay, has since offered twice his ftir-t 
bid, and has eventually been compelled to give three times the 
amount originally demanded, ‘The new Minister of Finance 
reckous the expenditure for the first removal of the capital io 
Florence, as at present contemplated, at 1,000,000f, ‘This 1s some- 
what reassuring t» those who hal been scarel by the computations 
of other statesmen, who asserted that the outlay necessary for that 
operation would be 100,000,0007, and even 400,000,0008, Long 


without great influence at Naples and other places, where the people | before the move was really contemplated a well-informed financier 


resented not only the new proposition, but tlie demonstration wh.ch 
the Turinese made against the change of capital. 

There can be little wonder, perhaps, that t 
especially look upon Turin with disfavour as the 
dom, for it has hitherto been regarded only a3 the capital of Pied- 


monr, and as standing merely upon the threshold of Italy. Whatever 


antiquity belongsto thecapital of Piedmont is not strictly Italian, and 
the colder and more precise. but at the same time firmer and more 


he Southern Italians 
capital of the king- | 


| had set down the igure at 50.00,000f,, something not far from 


M. Sella’s alleged estimate. 


ATTEMPIED ERY BY Re--taN  PoLtck.—A letter from S:. 
| Pecersburg mentions an extraordinary atfair which lately occurred in thy 
! town of Ucel, A great local landowner had a large sum (43,000 silver roubles) 
| to receive through the police-ofli se of that town. On applying for the amonus 
| he was told thac the money could not be handed over to him unless he pre 

sented the office with 5000 silver roables, He refused, and immediately re- 


reliable, disposition of the Turiuese differ very materially from the | ported the case to St. Petersburg, and the money was paid over to him, Bat 


temperament of the Neapolitan or the Florentine. 
regular streets, standing in the midst of a beautfally wooded and 
well watered plain, is almost entirely modern, and its towers and 
domes, which strike the traveller as amongst the most imposing in 
Europe, have but few associations with the past, while such as really 
exist are hut half Italian in their influence. : 
Its noble libraries, museums, gardens, factories, and public 
buildings, and the very spacious regularity of its new streets, would 
in one sense seem to designate it as the capital of a new kingdom 
which had, by a combination of fresh elements, male from the past 
a better hope for the future; but it can appeal only to a sriall 


section of the people who are called upon to regard it as the | 


metropolis of a country of which it has only recently formed a part. 
Florence, on the other hand—La Bella Firenze—has a rich heritage 
of tradition. All its associations are with a past time, when Italy 
was great and honoured; not so great nor so honoured as she may 
yet become; but the centre of arts and learning, and the repre- 
sentative of beauty to the world, The birthplace of the moet dis- 
tinguished men in the history of human progress, the names that 
are on her tombs seem to mark the fair city as the traditional 
capital of a really famous Italy. eee ' 

Yet there are still in Florence all the indications of that 
imperfection which belongs to the past—still, her dirty, narrow 
streets, her filthy “ Jews’ quarter,” and her wretched houses—as a 
sordid foil to the magnificent palaces, the gardens. statues, tombs, 
conservatories, monuments, museums, sculpture, and painting which 
are still the wonder and the admiration of the world. The truth is 
that neither Turin nor Florence is the natural or the traditional 
capital of Italy. It is Rome, and Rome alone, whic’ will ultimately 
satisfy the people; and nothing bat the repoated assurance that 
Florence is but a temporary resting-place forthe seat of Government, 
which will be ultimately removed to the Imperial City, would have 
snfliced to allay the excitement and the opposition which has been 
evoked, Of courze, the Republican party have not been idle, and, 
in common with many more moderate politicians, have declared 
that to remove the Government to Florence would bo but a sub- 
terfuge for the abandonment of Rome, or, at leas’. a means of 
rendering the desired end impossible of attainment. 

The majority of the Turiu people certainly never Hattered them- 
selves that their city could ba erected into a permanent seat of the 
Italian Government. But there was a knot of stubborn old men, 
who, without giving utterance to their thoughts, and apparently 
allowing things to take r own course, woudered in their heart of 
hearts what the chapter of accidents migit bring about. They 
saw huge piles of ministerial buildings rise from the ground ; they 
saw plans laid out for new Houses of Parliament ;—every symptom 
of a dispositiou on the part of the ruling powers to make themselves 
at home in their preeent residence, ‘I'he town spread out in every 


This city of fine, | 


on the evening of the same day, as he was quietly smoking in his study, « 
' loud ring was heard at the bell. The servant cn opening the door was in- 
| stantly pinioned, and four men, their faces cavered with black crape, rushed 
into the room. The landowner asked them what they wanted; they plainly 
toll him he must hand over his 45,000 roubles. With the greatest coolness 
| he went over to his strong box, opened it, seized a revolver, which was laid 
| on the top shelf, and shot two of the robbers dead, the other two immedi 
| ately taking to their heels, He then sent for assistance, the police, &e , and 
on the crape being removed from the faces of the dead men they were reco: 
nised as the head of the police and hia secretary. 
| THe Lacxea or A SPANISH Vissen OF WAR AT BLACKWALL.—On 
Monday a large number of visitors were assembled at the ship-building yart 
of Messrs. Richard and Henry Green, at Blackwall, to witness the launch ot 
a fine iron-clad frigace, Which this eminent firm has just completed for the 
Spanish navy. Tne launch was in every respect successful. This vesse', 
which is named the Arapiles—after that range of hills where the Duke of 
Wellington gained the Battle of Salamanca—was originally iatended for u 
wooden y-frizate of fifty-one guns, and was laid down on the lines cf 
another splendid ship, the famous frigate Ariadne; but the rapid develo:- 
ment of :nodern artillery-practice and the use of iron plating induced th. 
Spanish Government to order a change in the construction of the vessel, a1. 
ghe is now altered iuto a frigate carrying thirty-four guns in broadsin- 
battery. Her length between perpendicalars is: t.; her extreme bread:!., 
o4ft,; and her depth in hold, 32ft. Sin. Every modern improvement to 
give strength for carrying her plating and armament has been introduce 
and she will carry 1000 tons of patent rolled plates, those to the water-lii 
being 4}in., and those below the water-line 4jin., in thickness, She will by 
fitted with thia armour, as well as with her engines, in the Victoria Dock: 
The engines, which are nominally of 80)-horse power, will be provided by 
Messrs. Penn and Son, and are ecalcalated to give her a speed of 153 kn. 
| GENERAL HAMPTON.—General Hampton’: late foray upon Grant's beevea 
| faraishes our army with 1,000,000—some say nearly 2,1)00,000—pounds of the 
beat beef which the Yankee markets afford, aud will feed them for som: 
tine. General Hampton is understood to ba General Lee's Master of Morse, 
He is in the prime of , of a strong natural understanding, con iderably 
cultivated, of immensa physical strength aud activity, of wonderful 
endurance, and inexhaustible energy. He haz been all his life passionate!: 
addicted to field sports and wooderaft, in buth of which he is said to e 
most men of his day, One facuity, of the last importance to an of 
holding such a command as his, he is said to possess in a very remark 
degree at, ely, of becoming acquainted inatantiy, and alm» 
instinctively, with all the features of whatever locality he may hapyp. 
| to pass over. We have heard it said if were blindfolde | 
and carried thirty miles a forest in which had never 
been before, le would fi i a afcer the r-- 
moval of th bourhood withor 
making himself + > roads, by-roads, 
hog-paths, to act as 1 Hanpton posse another qa alitiea: 
very important a cavalry cf » and yet nus ye pe 
good cavairy ra. He is passionately fond of horses, aud an 
fine judge of n; takes a pleasure in studying their nature and want 
thus alforda the best ga hat he will make his men attend to then. 
When we add that he is a ¢ id rider, a practical ewordsinan, aod an < 
cellent shot, but, above all, that he is what Carlyle calls ‘an earneet mul, 
devoted with all the deep enthusiasm of his nature to the case in whien be 
is engaged. -Richinond Despatch, 
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A COLONY WITH A GRIEVANCE. 

Tre Government of Victoria, South Australia, imagines a 
prave cause of complaint against that of Great Britain, It 
is this: British convicts are still sent to Western Australia, 
Individuals from among their number occasionally escape, 
and find their way across unmapped wilds to the outskirls 
of civilised population in the other colonies, Besides 
these, others whose term has expired, or whose punishment 
may have been mitigated into exile, come to dwell among 
the reputable citizens of Melbourne and Geelong. The con- 
sequences are that there is a certain amount of savage 
brigandage carried on upon the outlying districts of the 
colony, and, moreover, that within its boundaries the in- 
habitants are subject to an influx of objectionable members 
of society, whose reformation by punishment may be more 
or less incomplete. 

At this state of things the colonists of South Australia have 
worked themselves into a state of indignation, They choose 
to regard convicts, whether as bushrangers or settlers, as the 
scum of the mother country—or, in other words, as foreigners, 
forced upon innocent dwellers in a virgin colony, This view 
of the question, however convenient to them, is scarcely con- 
ronant with historical fact, In Australia, and especially at 
its southern extremity, including the island of Van Diemen's 
Land, our convicts have been utilised as the rough pioneers of 
civilisation, As this has progressed—as convict work has 
developed the bounties of nature, by forming bays into har- 
bours, clearing forests into the sites of towns, and cultivating 
valleys and Inllsides into pasturage—the convicts them- 
telves have been withdrawn into more remote and se- 
cluded districts, As the convict has retired, so the emigrant 
has advanced; and if the two have occasionally come 
into collision upon the boundaries of their respective 
territories, surely the emigrant has no more reason to com- 
plain of the difficulties thus occasioned than if he had had to 
encounter crime in his own country, the depredations of 
savages, or the hardships and terrors of the wilderness in the 
continent to which he has thouglit fit to transport himself, 

But the case appears yet stronger against the Victorians 
when it is taken into account that but a few years since the 
very classes who now exclaim so loudly against convict im- 
portation were themselves recruited by our transported 
criminals. Is it not true that many now high in position, 
rociety, aud even in office, in South Australia, are known either 
to be discharged convicts or their direct descendants? 
Believing such to be the fact, we ask the question in 
no contemptuous spirit. We would regard the aflirmative 
rather as a matter for gratulation, since it must be 
evident that it must be far better for a Bill Sykes to be a 
reformed miner, or a sheep-farmer, or a town councillor at 
Geelong or Victoria, than a prowling, hopeless depredator in 
the Old World, Still, the strangest incident of the grievance 
remains, Convicts are not sent to South Australia, If suc- 
cessive transport vessels were constantly arriving, depositing 
thousands of criminals to roam the streets of the new cities 
of the southern continent, an outery would indeed be reason- 
able, But our convicts are sent to Western Australia, some 
fifteen hundred miles away! We send others to our own 
Isle of Portland, seven miles only from one of our most 
fashionable watering-places ; but we have not yet heard any 
threat from Weymouth, or even from Dorsetshire, in con- 
Fequence, 

We can scarcely trust ourselves to treat with due respect for 
its propounders, the threat with which Great Britain is 
menaced should its Government continue to act as heretofore, 
and send its convicts to a distant shore of the continent of 
which Victoria formsa part. The Victorians, in such case, 
pledge themselves to withdraw their subsidy to our postal 
arrangements, Well, and if so, what then? Simply, of 
course, that the rate of postage to Southern Australia would be 
increased, and that the recalcitrants themselves would be 
losers in the case of every one of them desiring to recvive or 
rend a letter; since of course no letter would be received 
thence without prepayment for sending, nor delivered under 
the increased rate, 

However, it is by no means the wish of our countryinen, 
and cannot be that of the Government which represents thein, 
to give or maintain any cause of complaint, whether more or 
Jess fanciful, to our colonists. In the present case they have 
begun at the wrong end, Instead of a reasonable statement 
of wrongs, we receive a protest and a threat. Had the 
nuthorities of Victoria sent over a fair, tangible statement of 


Any erroneous system pursued here by which they were | @ 


+xposed to unnecessary detriment, they would certainly not 
yave lacked sympathy, It is not yet too late to do so, if 
the cause exist, 


Tuc FIRst STONY of Contract No. 2 cf the Thames Embankment was 
laid on Wednesday. This portion of the grea: work is at the western end of 
‘Temple Pier. 

Tue YACHT FOR GARIBALDI has been pur. hased, is now being fitted out 
at Cowes, and will be dispatched in the course of afew cays. The London 
committee pay half her purchase money, th. Liverpool committe: under 
takiug to pay expenses to Caprera, 


PIS 
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SAYINGS AND DOINGS. 

Hen Masisty and the junior members of the Royal family are expected 
to le Balmoral on Monday, the 24th inst., and to arrive at Windsor Castle 
early next morning. 

PRINCE ALBERT Vicror, the infant son of the Prince and Princess of 
Wales, arrived at Hull, in the Salamis, on Sunday ; landed on Monday, and 
was conveyed by his attendants to Balmoral in the afternoon, 

TUE MARQUIS OF LANSDOWNE is to be the new Knight of the Garter. 

Tuk KING oF Ivary is reported to have signed # decree of amnesty for 
the prisoners taken at Aspromonte who were deserters from the army. 

APRosECY has been started in Liverpool for erecting a statue of Mr. 
Gladstone in that town, 

Mn. TENNYSON is said to have already made £10,000 by his Enoch 
Arden.” 

JULuS GERARD, the lion-killer, is said to Lave been drowned in the Jong 
River, Africa. 

Tie REPORT of the loss of H.M.S. Bulldog turus out to have becn un- 
founded. 

MR. CHARLES LINDLEY Woop has been appointed private secretary to 
Sir George Grey, in the room ot the Hon. G, Waldegrave Leslie, resigned. 

AN ILLUSTRATED EpriioN or VicroR Huco's “LES MISERABLES,” 
lately produced, went off so quickly that 30,000 were sold in a few days, and 
1500 more ordered, . 

EMILY ARKHURS!, a child aged three years, has been poisoned by eating 
yew-tree berries gathered in Finchley Cemetery. 

Tue MARRIAGE of Commander the Hon. Ernest G. L. Cochrane, youngest 
con of the late Earl of Dundonald, to Mies Adelaide Blackall, only daughter 
of Maior Placka!l, Governor of Sierra Leone, took place on the 15th ult., at 
the cathedral at Free Town. 

Mk. WILLIAM HENRY GLADSTONE, eldest son of the Chancellor of the 
Exchequer, has been mentioned as likely to contest Chester at the ensuing 
general election. It is asserted, however, that Mr. Gladstone will stand for 
Blackburn, und not for Chester. 

A NEW SoNG by Mrs. Alfred Tennyson, the Laureate’s wife, entitled 
“The Alma River,” has recently been published. 1t has been set to music 
by the same lady. 

A WEAR-YOUR-LAST-WINTER-OV EKCOAT CLUB has been formed in New 
York, 

A COMMITTEF has been formed, with the Lord Mayor of Dublin at its 
head, for the purpo-e of pushing the Papal loan of £2,000,000 in Ireland. 

GENERAL TODLEBEN, whose work is now the subject of so much attention 
among military men, is about to pay England a visit; during the principal 
part of his stay he will be the guest of Captain Blakely. 

THE MAIL ON THE GENEVA-ROAD, SWITZERLAND, was stopped and 
plundered a few days ago by brigands, nine in number, The pasvengers 
were not only robbed, but severely ill-treated, one of them and the postilion 
being mortally wounded. 

THE PROVOST-MARSUAL OF LOUISVILLE and all his assistants have been 
arrested for kidnapping negroes avd selling them as substitutes, 


| Last WEEK'S STATEMENTS FROM BLACKBURN AND PRESTON show a 
| considerable increase in the number of unemployed cotton operations, 


In 
Preston great dissatisfaction exists among the workmen. 

Tuk WAR OFPICE has made arrangements to provide a regular supply of 
diagrams und magic-lantern slides to illustrate the lecturcs and entertain- 
ments which may be given to the troops at the various stations in the 
United Kingdom during the approaching winter months. 

Tur GREAT WORKS OF Mrssks. SMITH AND Co., known as the Pimlico 
Patent Wheel Works, were utterly destroyed by fire on Sunday morning. 
The damage is estimated at £140,000, 

Lon» STANLEY addressed his constituents at King’s Lynn on Wednesday 
in a speech in which he declared himself for non-intervention in the quarrels 
both of America and of Germany. In domestic matters he urged the neces- 
sity of economy, especially in the Naval Estimates. On the extension of the 
franchise he 
able, and a le measure could ret be carried. 

Mk. WILSON, ayvent to the Earl of Leitrim, was shot at by two men a few 
dass ago in broad daylight, and in presence of several persons, who mace no 
attempt to interfere or lo capture the assassins. Mr. Wilson was severely 
wounded, but there are hopes of his recove 

A COLLIER'S WIFE, near Wigan, poured 241. of blasting-powder into the 
fire when avout to go to bed, under the impression that it was a can of water 
she had in her hand, Her husbard was sitting near the fire at the time, and 
the conseynence was that husband and wife were seriously injured, whilst 
the rocf of the house was blown off. 

‘Tub DEATH OF Mr, JouN Hrywoon, the enterprising Manchester pub- 
lisher, is announced. Mr. Heywood greatly helped in the development of 
periodical literature by organising the existing system of rapidly and cheaply 
transmitting newepapers and magazines from one part of the country to the 
other, 

Tuk GREAT SYRIKE OF COLLIERS in the Staffordshire districts, which 
has lasted for many weeks, has now terminated, the men having gone in to 
work on the terms cefYered by the masters. 

STEPS ARE BEING TAKEN for making branch lines near Halifax from the 
Laneca:hire and Yorkshire Railway, one starting at North Dean and running 
to Holywell Green, Stainland, and the other beginning at Luddenden Foot 
and running a little above Luddenden, 

A New THEATRE was opened in Manchester on Saturday last. It has 
been erected by a public company, and is intended to be devoted to dramauc 
aud musical entertainments of a higher class than thore which have been 
youchsafed to the citizens of Jute years by the older houses. Shakspeare’s 
“ Tempest’ was appropriately chosen as the inaugural piece. 

Mn. BewICKs, the Northumbrian magistrate, who had to suffer the most 
ruinous hard-hips in consequence of being convicted of a felony on the 
evidence of perjurers, and whore case came before Parliament, when he was 
uwarded £400, ube proceeds of the sale of his goods, has since received from 
the Treasury an additional sum of £750, 

Mx. J. Spencer BAYNes, LL.D., bas been elected to the chair of 
Logic, Khetoric, and Metaphysics at St. Andrew's University, vacant by the 
appointment of Mr. Veitch to a -imilar chair in the University of Glasgow ; 
und the Rev, Robert Flint, minister of Kilconquhair, has succeeded to the 
chaie of Moral Philosophy formerly oceupied by the late Dr, Ferrier in the 
first-named University. . 

A FEDERAL MAN-OF-WAR bas gone in parsuit of the Laurel, which left 
Liverpool a few days ago with, as was euid, Captain Semmes on board, in 
order to apprehend that officer, who has been pronounced a prisoner of war 
by the Federa!Courts. The owner of the Laurel states that Captain Semmes 
Was not a passenger in the Laurel, and that the Ranger, of which he was 
said to be about to take the command, is of only 100 tons burden, and utterly 
unfit for war purposes. 

Tue BANK OF THE GAMING-HOUsE AT SPA recently had an extra- 
ordinary run of ill-luck. One of the most successful players was the 
Hungarian General Klapka, He had announced his intention to play only 
an hour and a quarter, and at the expiration of that time he rose a winner 
of 57,000f. The General left Spa the tollowing day for France. 

A PertopicaL which bu-ies itelf with heraldry gives the following 
as the erms of the principal Italian cities :—Naples, a siren; Rome, a sbe- 
wolf; Florence, a lily; Modena and Placentia, a cross; Venice, a lion; 
Turin, a nll, The arms of Sicily are a head with three legs—an allusion, 


probably, to her three capes—Trinacria, 


SCREW SPEAM-SHIP SEA Kine, which lately arrived in the Thames 
pargo of tea, has, tt iz said, been purchased for Confederate purposes, 
of iron is covered with strong wooden planking, which is in its 
iwith copper. By this method she is less liable to foul. She is so 
to ba able to steam or sail at pleasure, 

: SERIUUs DisTURBANCES are reported to have taken place in the 
1 Hast Indies— apparent) 
populstion. Fort Siutang was closely besieged a: the date of the last advices, 
and its slender garrison was Gail) dwindling under the attacks of the natives. 
Reinforcemieuts were beiug cent, but it was doubted whether they would 
arrive in time. 

A MAGNII 


PNT BATAAR was opened on Tuesday, in St. George's Hall, 
aid of the Southern Prisoners’ Relief Fund, Contributions 
been roceived from all parts of the United Kingdom, from Faris, Rome, 
muthern Sates, Canada, and even from New York, The pecuniary 
ar is already a matter of certafuty, as subscriptions to the 
ave been received, and they are still pouring in. 
T are now zterved by the Corporation on the 
piers of the properties required for the Holborn valley 
yvements on tLe th side of Skinner-street, tnow- 
; hil, and Holborn-bill. Several hou-es also required for the purpose at one 
eud of Shoe-lane, adjacent to the Ci.urch of St. Andrew, Holboin, ere about 
to be disposed of with a view to their demolition and the commencement of 
the w 


owuers and the 
viaduel and the imp 


ACCORDING TO EIR CHARLES BRIGHT, there only remain abont 160 
es of land telegraphic comr mleatio be comp'ctcd before India and 
ind are in direct connection. Another vonte between Englaud and 


, throu rh Russi » by way of Titisand Teheran, will be ready in a few 
r Charies thinks tbat in three years we may have daily telegram 
from Hong-Kong, Brisbane, Adeleiie, and Melbonrne, j 


not hopetul. Small measures, he said, would not be accept- | 


Widely spread insurrection of the indigenous | 
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| THE LOUNCGER AT THE CLUBS, 

Tk Church does not present a very edifying spectacle just now 
It cannot be said to be the deat Charch int id eas Pe ienutone 
but its liveliness is certainly of a questionable character. A quarrel 
which has arisen between the Bishop of Manchester and Dr, Mok Bs 
worth, and in the course of which some very bitter words have been 
uttered, though a sad scandal, may be regarded as isolated and acei- 
dental, Such scandals will arise in the best-regulated families, and 
must not be allowed to damage the character of the Church; 
Nevertheless, the Church authorities certainly ought to notice ; ni 
rebuke these angry gentlemen, and they would do this if ; 
were as zealous for good conduct as they are for sound creed, 
Manchester is, 1 suppose, in the ecclesiastical jurisdiction of the 
Archbishop of York. What power he possesses to call a Bishop io 
account I know not; perhapsbut little. He could, however, and ought, 
publicly to reprove Dr. Lee for his outrageous conduct. The learned 
Archbishop has lately been lecturing on Rationalism, and very pro- 
perly. It is his duty to guard his Church from everything that he 
imazines to be dangerous ; but if he neglect to notice this sca;.- 
dalous quarrel, men will have a right to say of him that, like the 

Pharisees of old, he is more horritied by erroneous opinions than |v 
| is by scandalous conduct. But this is an old fault of Churchinen, 
' In all ages, in countries possessing an established church, it was 
safer for a man—even a clergyman—to sin against moral law thay 
to whisper an heretical opinion, The people, however, let his Lord. 
chip remember, differed from their priests in this matter, and do 
now. They would not go so far as to agree with Pope, when ho 
says, 


For modes of faith let senseless zealots fight, 

He can’t be wrong whose life is in the right ; 
but they have a strong intuitive conviction that religion ought to 
produce decency of conduct, and that a moral life is better than an 
orthodox creed. 

But it was the quarrels in the Church generally that I had in my 
mind when I first began to write. On those in the Church by law 
established I shall say but little, as I noticed them a fey weeks 
ago. They are going on and will go on with ever-increasing hea 
for some time. Under this head I may, however, j, 
notice that I have seen in several families of late a cheap edi 
of Rénan’s “ Life of Jesus” in French; and I understand tha! the sal> 
of it has been considerable in England. The English translation js 
a large book, and expensive; but the French edition is por alle, 
can be carried easily in the pocket, and costs only ashilling. It 
will, therefore, be smuggled into many a family into which it wou'd 
be impossible for the English translation to find admission, A: 11 
then it is in French, which, though the young ladies can read, I’ 
and Mater Familias in all probability cannot; and if they learn 
inquiry that it is a Life of Jesus, they, good souls, being entirely 
ignorant of Rénan and his book, will rejoice to find their childrei, 
reading voluntarily a “serious” work. Now, whether the book |»: 
good or bad I say not; I only record what I see and lear, 
which it is my vocation and duty to do. And now to th» 
point at which I aimed when I started. You know that an 
internecine war has broken ont between Mr, Spurgeon and tle 
Evangelical clergy: subject — baptismal regeneration, whatever 
that may be. But let that pass, Your readers, if they be the 
sensible people I take them to be, will not trouble themselves 
about the subject of this controversial squabble. But it may be 
interesting to them to know how widely this flame has spread, 
Well, lam told that some one hundred or more pamphlets have been 
already published, and I should say that a good-sized waggon would 
| not hold all the paper that has been spoiled. Of two sermons iy 
Spurgeon nearly a quarter ¢f a million copies have been sold ; 
and ,as each sermon fills a sheet. 500 reams of paper have 
been expended on these alone. Did ever sermons sell like 
these before? Never since the first sermon was preached. 
Mr. Spurgeon is clearly one of the remarkable phenomena of these 
effervescent times. When he first appeared above the horizou ii 
was foretold that he would soon run his course and sink, never to 
rise again. This prophecy has, however, not been fulfilled, He is 
stillas popular as ever, Every Sunday 5000 people flock to leur 
him; and he is popular, too, in foreign countries, if it be true and 
there seems to be no doubt that it is—ihat his weekly discourses are 
regularly translated into French, Datch, German, and Italian, and 
meet with a ready sale. Wherein his power lies I never could «\-- 
cover. More than once or twice | have wended my way to tle 
Tabernacle to discover the philosophy of his attractive 
force, but never succeeded; could not once, indeed, +t 
out his wearisome discowse,. He has a loud voice, a 
confident tone, awkward manner, and unattractive presence : 
whilst his matter is simply the old Calvinistic divinity bashed 
and served up in rough style. It was thought that it was tlc 
rough wit and daiing illustration with which he seasoned his dish 
that made it attractive; but I am told that he has dropped all this. 
and yet the people eagerly rush to the feast every Sunday, listen to 
his sermons apparently with intense interest, and, what is more 
wonderful, read them in the week, Now, unriddle me this riddle if 
| you can, for to me it is an insoluble mystery. I know what m 
| Gladstone so attractive, The source of Bright's power it is € 
discover. We need no profound philosophy to prove to us how 
that Palmerston, Cobden, and Disraeli can command the attent-c! 
of listening senates; but I have utterly failed to discover Spurgeon 4 
secret. A friend suggests that I do not belong to Spurgeon’s world, 
and cannot, therefore, expect to understand its forces aud the laws 
thereof ; and there may be something in this. 

The Duke of Newcastle is dead. This event, long expected, will 
make no change in the House of Commons, as the Earl of Lin 
who succeeds to the dukedom, is not a member of Parlian 
He sat for Newark from 1857 to 1859, but at the general elec!ic: 
in the latter year he was defeated. The Duke of Newcastle will be 
remembered chiefly by the part which he acted in the Russian W ar, 
and on this 1 will say just a few words. “It was by a kind of 
chance rather than any intentional selection,” as Kinglake sys. 
“that the Duke had become intrusted with the momentous dutis 
of the war. He was Secretary for the Colonies, and, according tv 
the practice which was in force up to the summer of 1X01, the Secre- 
tary of State for the Colonies was also the Secretary for War ; but.’ 
as the historian of the invasion of the Crimea tells us, “ before (..* 
war, however, the public hardly observed, and, in fact, barcly 
knew this, because in peaee time (thanks to the labours of the 
Horse Guards, the office for the Secretary at War, the orduance, 4) 
several other offices) the duties of Colonial Secretary in his clia- 
racter for Secretary for War were very slight; and, there beng 1v 
prospect of war when Lord Aberdeen s Government was for hie 
| Duke of Newcastle was of course sclecied with a view to 4q 
| fication for the administration of the colonies, and not with 

consideration as to his aptitude for the war department.’ The sa 

writer tells us that “the Duke was a man of a sanguine, eayer 
| nature, very prone to action. He had a good, clear intellect, wit) 
more of strength than keenness, unwearied industry, and ao 
astonishing facility of writing.” In this anomalous position, ies. 
aud with these qualities, the storm came down upon him. but 
he was not daunted, nor did he quail before bis duties. (0 
the contrary, he manfully grappled with them; and, i ! 
by his eager, sanguine disposition and his pronenegs to actic:, 
threw his whole heart into, if he did not suggest, the project of tl 
invasion of the Crimea. But now comes an illustration of that wart 
of keenness which the historian ascribes to him, Had his iaiel-vet 
been as keen as it was strong, before he rushed into this prec 
ahead of his colleagues, he would searchingly have inquired 2 
we were prepared for such a bold undertaking,—whether we had an 
organisation, stores, &c, rea y. This, however, he did not do. 


Knowing little, though nominally Secretary for War, of the War 
Department, he took for granted that it was prepared for tle 


which the Cabinet determined 
’ 


emergency, and that everything 


ought to be done the War Office, the Admiralty, aud the Horse 


Guards would be ready to perform, He soon, hoy we 4 
know, found out his mistake, Nothing was ready. 7 eon mate 
} 
did 1 


tion was so utterly imperfect that the various departments aid 
| know what were their functions, For example; Kinglake tells us 
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stores Tequired on foreign service was sent with no less than 
tive official theories as to the functionary upon whom the demand 
shculd be made.” In fact, the Duke found, instead of everything 
realy, nothing ready; and instead of order, chaos. In such cir- 
cumstances, was it wonderful that the Duke failed? and ought we 
to lay the failure to his charge? I ar that, had it not been 
that by his strength of intellect or of will, and unwearied industry, 
he in a measure re: aired the evils which from want of “ keenness” 
he had failed to discover, the failure would have been still more 
disastrous than it was, ‘ 
labour to make the invasion of the Crimea a success ; for, if the his- 
torian of that invasion be correct, his Grace was the prime instigator 
of that invasion, and it was his despatch to Lord Raglan—that 
famous despatch, the reading of which sent all the Cabinet at 
Pembroke Lodge to sleep—which impelled Lord Raglan to under- 
take a work which his judgment hardly approved. 

They say—who are they, I wonder ?—that the French Govern- 
ment is buying racehorses at fancy prices. Three thousand guineas 
has been offered for one horse and eight thousand for another. Can 
this be true? or is it only some waggish betting-man's method of 
rigging the market ? ‘ 

We English only lost Captain Speke the other day, and now we 
are reading the announcement of the death of Jules Gérard. The 
famous lion-killer was only in his forty-seventh year. He was 
drowned in crossing a streamlet. 
through so many perils, Gérard and Speke, like poor Harrison, the 
tirst captain of the Leviathan, should have succumbed to accidents 
comparatively trivial. 

I read in the Correspondance Littéraire that M. Rénan, the 
author of the “ Vie de Jesus,” is about to sail for Asia, where he 
intends to visit the places where St. Paul passed the chief portion 
of his life. M. Rénan is about to write a work on the preaching of 
the Apostles. The Séécle says that it is in official contemplation 
to build a religious theatre in Paris, in which the pieces to be per- 
formed are te be drawn from the New Testament. 

I: is said that the Prussian decoration of the Red Eagle may be 
worn in thirty-seven different ways! A thirty-eighth has been 
nroposed, which some will think the best of all—that the Red 
Eagle be worn in the treusers-pocket. 


THE LITERARY LOUNGER. 
Under the Ban (Le Maudit). A Tale of the Nineteenth Century, 
Translated from the French. Smith, Elder, and Co. 


| 
Father Stirling, By James M'Guicor ALLAN. T. Cautly Newby. | 


It is late in the day to think of reviewing “ Under the Ban” (Le 
Maudit), and, accordingly, I am not going to review it. I may, 
however, briefly, but energetically, recommend it to those who can 
stand a three-volume story of a solid character. It is a very power- 
ful book, and the translation published by Messrs, Smith, Elder, and 
Co. is exceedingly good, 

One thing should be said in connection with all such books, and 
it is this:—For a long time Nonconformists of almost all classes 
have been taunted with the decay of their influence and the growth 
of the “reaction” towards (what we will call) institutional absolutism, 
It would certainly be found, at a push, that this “reaction” was as 
hollow as a certain other “ reaction,” which is not within the scope of 
my discussion in this column ; but, apart from that, the criticism is 
extremely shallow. Who ever imagined for a moment that the 
mind of the world could be permanently detained around any given 
formal statement of an incessant qa The fighting activity 
must pass into new forms, The old shapes of it must decay, But 
the battle goes on, and, so far from its flagging at all, it seems to a 
good many people that what was, in its old shape, a mere attempt 
at storming outposts, has become a sort of conflict in the midst 
of the citadel itself. The book before us, ‘Le Maudit,” is a 
striking illustration of what I have been saying. While the “ re- 
actionists” have been amusing themselves with changes on the 
surface, the enemy whom they have been snubbing has sprung his 
mine successfully, and the very capitol of the “reactionist” party is 
in danger. 

If Ido not review “Le Maudit” at this time, I am, still less, 
going to make any sort of comparison between it and the other book, 
“Father Stirling.” They have this in common, that they both 
concern themselves with the celibacy of priests, and they are both 
“Insurgent Books;” but that is all the resemblance. “ Father 
Stirling” has already been ably reviewed in this Journal by another 
pen than mine; and it only becomes a topic of comment again 
because there is a little fight over it, to which the attention of the 
ILLUsTRATED TiMEs has been invoked. 

The fiyht is a very simple one. Mr. Mudie would not have 
‘Father Stirling” in his library, but wrote to the author, Mr. James 
M‘Grigor Allan, in terms which one can only infer from what 
Mr, Allan himself says in the printed paper which he sent us :— 

NOVELS—FOR WHOM WRITTEN. 
(Copy of a Letter forwarded to Mr, Mudie.) 

Sir,—A short time since, you were goo enough to forward me, through my 
publisher, Mr, Newby, an intimation to the following effect—that if 1 would 
write a novel which conld be put into the hands of young people you would 
circnlate it, and make some compensation for the rejection of four of my 
books, Allow me afew remarks on the fallacy that all novels should be 
written for young people or young ladies. It is a fact that grave men, 
judges, statesmen, men of ecience, merchants, doctors, and others read good 
novels, and find in them an agreeable relaxation in the intervals of arduous 
professional avocations, Such readers know the world, and must prefer 
fiction of a very different character from that which is sought by yourg 
ladies. Ido not now discuss the theory that young ladies should read nothing 
which would open their eyes to the actual condition of the world in which 
they are to live. What kind cf novels young ladies onght to read, or 
whether they ought to read novels at all, is a question which should be 
decided by every father of a family. Everyone, however, must be struck 


Strange that, having passed | 


——————$———________ 


that the first army surgeon who applied for certain of the medical | 


But he had every motive to impel him to | 


with the difference between theory and fact. Practically, young ladies do | 


read not only the deservedly popular novels of modern authors—not only 
the mild novel which secures propriety at the expense of interest—but also 
violent sensational novels, in which seduction, bigamy, divorce, forgery, and 
murder form the subject matter, 

This {s all the extract for which room can be spared. The first 
thing that strikes one is that the Book World is really coming 
to a pretty pass! Practically, the large advertisers command 
the mass of the reviewing power of the press; so that the bulk 
of our newspaper criticism is not worth a rap; snd now we are 
threatened with another danger! Not only can a public librarian 
check the sale and influence of a book by putting it in his /ndex 


Expurgatorius; he can also put forth an express personal influence | 


to get books written that he himself would like to see circulated. 
am not going to howl, or talk nonsense. We all know that 
toleration does not exist; that life is from end to end a squabble; 
and that if Milton were living now he might still complain that, 
when he spoke of liberty, he was “casting pearls to hogs.” 
Neither am I going to be bard on Mr. Mudie, who has been, in my 


earnest belief, a real public benefactor. How much is true about | 


the “ difficulty ” of getting ceriain books at his library I really do 
not know, I have myself been a subscriber (four books at “a time”) 
for seven or eight years, and I remain a subscriber because [ can 
find no library so good, or nearly so good. In the course of my 
teven or eight years, I have often suffered extreme inconvenience 
through not being able to get the book I wanted. On two occasions 
1 have had to buy the book. But that sort of thing might very well 
happen. Mr, Mudie cannot be expected to have everything ready 
for everybody at an hour's warning, It is understood, in a lending 
library, that one takes his chance. 


It was said some years ago that a book by Mr. Mill was dificult | 


to get. I did not tind it so, 


Recently it has been said that J. H. | 


Newman’s ‘ Apologia” wa3 hard to tind at Mudie’s, I myself ob- | 


tained it with perfect ease. But it did once happen to we to be 
refused a book at Mr. Mudie’s, a book that he was, everybody thinks, 
bound to have. I wanted it for a sudden purpose, in the middle of 
a leading article, and was told point-blank that it was an excluded 
k. After consulting numerous friends upon the subject, | must 
say I did not find one who was not of opinion that Mr. Mudie ought 
to have had the book in questien. : 
So much for my own expevicuce, ““ Whatever eppears reuaik 


disaccord of the book with the 


| with me—perhapsten, Two hundred years hence everybody may 


| (of the land) which is said to be a cobweb that only catches the | 
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able,” said Goethe, “that do you always endeavour to lok at with | 
four own eyes.” Now for a word about Mr. James MGrigor Allan, 
He isa very intelligent, well-read gentleman, and the worst of his 
books contain good things, I perfectly remember two of them 
and have no hesitation in saying that, Whatever faults they had, an 
Impure tendency was not one of them. Mr. Allan enforces nothing 
that 18 wrong ; and, indeed, he seems to understand that it is not a | 
novelist’s function to “enforce” anything —that his function is to 
State equitably the problems of life, leaving the theorems of duty | 
entirely alone. ; 

Which reminds one of * Enoch Arden.” 
denounced it as an “immoral” poem. Yet I am informed that it | 
has sold nearly tifty thousand copies. Suppose Mr. Mudie had 
taken it into his head that it was not fit to go into the hands of the | 
young? 

The celibacy of priests is a subject which may be discussed in a 
good many ways. Mrs, Stowe touched it in © Agnes of Sorrento,” 
and very beautifully. With the books of an incautious artist, 
I can well understand that Mr. Mudie may be in a “fix” between 
author, pee, and old fogey. But certainly I do not 
think he has any right to refuse any book Sor which there is a con- 
scientious public, Literature which comes under the Campbell Act 
he must refuse ; and he may refuse justly, because there is no con- 
scientious public for it. 

_ The difficulties of the “morality” test, to be applied by a single 
individual, are absolutely insurmountable. That a librarian is at | 
liberty to refuse a book because he thinks it “ immoral,” implies the | 
following propositions :— 

I, That we have arrived, in our day, at the Ultimate Morality, 
and have no improvement to make in our scheme; which isa 
million times more absurd than supposing that we have arrived at 
the Ultimate Chemistry or Ultimate Geology. 

Il. That the librarian is an infallible Judge of the accord or 


A contemporary fiercely 


present standard; which, again, is | 
abaurd, | 

Ill. That a book which is not up to the received standard must 
necessarily be “ put down ;” which is absurd again, 

A comment or two on the above hypotheses, I could 
name two great writers of novels—novels which Mr. Mudie has 
circulated by thousands—who have, in my opinion, absolutely 
rotted the morals and faith of the present generation (speaking, of 
course, widely). Perhaps a thousand people might be got to agree 


agree with me. Who can tell? But, in any case, the absolute in- 
applicability of the “ morality” test is powerfully illustrated. 
Again, Mr. Mudie has in his library not only relngias by the score | 
which are immoral in spirit, and known to be so (I do not say in 
teaching, because that just be an open question), but also volumes 
by the score the deliberate purpose of which was, or is, to overthrow | 
at a stroke the received morality of the day, In some of them the | 
purpose is avowed ; in some it is not avowed, the esoteric doctrine of 
the writers being expressed in symbols—cyphers to which not a few 
find the key. Mr. Mudie’s “law” may therefore well strike a | 
sufferer like Mr. Allan as being very mich like that other “law” | 


weak flies —the strong, big ones break through and escape, 


THEATRICAL LOUNGER. 


“The Demon Lover "—the latest novelty atthe New Roy aury— 
could not have been produced at a more auspicious moment. The 
town is talking of the Davenport Brothers, and of little else. 
Spiritualism is again the topic of the day. Men declare that they 
have seen “ hands,” and ladies depose as to conversations with their 
departed offspring. Tables are up, and sceptics down; and, because 
in a room from which the light has been carefully excluded a few 
slaps, and raps, and thumps are felt. and some clever tricks are ex- 
hibited which cannot be accounted for on any principle of known | 
conjuring or legerdemain, good easy folks rush to the belief that 
the spirits, say, of J, Cuesar, of Rome; W. Shakspeare, of Stratford- 
on-Avon; or George G. Byron, last of Missolonghi, are among 
them manifesting themselves mischievously. I fear that the readers 
of the present day have been so spoiled by the wateryruelry of the 
novel-clerical—where whole chapters consist of the Rector'’s lady 
visiting the Curate’s wife in a basket-carriage and nothing coming 
of their conversation, with other equally thrilling incidents. on the 
one side; and the novel-sensational, where the wicked husband 
beguiles his thirteenth wife into tue lantern-roof of a dismantled 
lighthouse, and from that dizzy altitude hurls her into the sea, lest 
she should give evidence touching his murder of her mother, whom 
he—the husband—poisoned scientitically in the springtime of his 
youth, upon the other—that they do not find time to read the works 
of Sir Walter Scott—if they did, they would remember how, in | 
* Woodstock,’ Cromwell's commissioners unwillingly held séancea, 
and how physical material maltreatment was suffered by them at 
the hands and feet of the spirits of that day. The same idea has been 
worked out by Mr. John Brougham, in his new “ piece of diablerie ” 
(see playbill). The scene is lnid, in the seventeenth century, ina 
room in an old German mans‘on, The Baron Joseph Bluffenbach 
(Mr. Stephens) is a greedy, vain old man, who wishes 1o keep his late 
brother's con, Albert Ebrenstein (Mr. Shore), out of bis inheritance as 
long as he can. The Baron also has a ward, one Angela (Miss Harriett 
Pelham), who loves and is beloved by Albert, and whom he, the 
Baron, loves himself with all the ardour of three-score-and-ten. 
The young lady laughingly tells him that he is too old for her, 
but that if he were a younger man his chance might be improved, 
Tbe Baron, who is constantly reading the black books of the 
black art, resolves that youth shall be restored to him, on 
any terms, Albert, who is kept aw courant with all that 
happens in the mansion by his old servitors, Ursula (Mrs, 
Simpson) and Wilhelm (Mrs, Russel), takes his measures in a| 
concatenation accordingly. It is midnight! The Baron, alone and 
frightened, draws a magic circle and begins an incantation—that is, 
he proceeds to raise that personage, who. Mr. Editor, sha!l ever be | 
nameless between you and your Theatrical Lounger. Crash! bang! 
He—the individual without a name—appeais: that is, Albert 
disguised in the usual Mephistophilean costume, presents himself. | 
The ain demands a proof the su/phurnatural power of the demon, | 
The individual draws from his demoniacal pocket a flute—German, 
of course. He begins to play, Presto! the pictures on the wail, 
the chairs, tables, &c., in the room begin dancing. ‘Ihe music | 
ceases! the chairs, tables, &c., resume their normal immo- 
bility! The Baron, who is old, feeble-minded, vain, and cre- 
dulous, is, of course, satisfied. The Baron wishes to be seated: 
his favourite arm-chair walks to him, He desires to write: 
a table covered with writing materials waddles to the spot on which 
he stands, and it is this portion of the drama that reminds me of 
what I have heard of the Davenportian s¢ances and of Scott's novels. 
The Baron believes in the power of the demon, whereas it is the 
servants Ursula and Wilhelm who shake the p‘ctures, move the 
furniture, &c., and, as the Yankees say, ‘confederate with the 
swindle.” It is needless to say that in the end the lovers are 
victorious, are married and happy, and that the bamboozled Baron 
comes to grief in every way. ‘The piece is pleasantly acted, and, 
though the materials of which it is composed are old, they have 
been renovated by the author with great care and judgment. Mr, 
Barnand’s extravaganza of “Ixion,” which still retains possession 
of the playbills «nd of the favour of the audience, and has reached its 
250th night of performance. aoa : ¢ 

“The O'Flahertys, or the Difficulty of Identifying an Irishman, | 
which was produced on Monday at Dutny Laxr, is, I think, the 
worst piece that has been presented to the put or the last ten | 
years. and reflects equal discredit on Mr. Falconer’s abilities as a 
dramatist and as an actor, Tyrone Power, in the l ight of his | 
popularity, could not have made such tedious silliness endurable ; 
and it is a pleasing symptom of returning spirit on the part of 
a long-suffering public that the judicious majority of a full house 
hissed it heartily. ial Une 

The event of the past week was the retara of Miss Helen Faucit 
to that etage from which sie hus t tuo long absent. 
* Cymbeline” was revived. pesbaps wos so much ies the suke of 
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the play itself—which, however beautiful as a poem, is not ab- 
solutely popular as an acting play—as for the introduction 
of the gitted lady whose entrance was hailed with such gen-rl 
genuine enthusiasm. Itis too late in the day to praise Miss Helen 

It is enough to say that, on Monday night, her perform- 


Faucit. 
ance of Imogen was worthy of herself and of our great poet, and 


| that the audience hung upon her syllables spel/bound by the en- 
| chantment of true art, 


Mr. Phelps was an effective Leonatus 
Posthumus, and Mr. Creswick a painstaking Iachimo. I must con- 
fess, though, that the deep, guttural tone adopted by our modern 
tragedians is always distasteful to my ears. Their voices seem, as it 
were, away from the scene—out of the picture—and to be thunder- 
ing in the middle of the pit. All praise is due to Mr. Henry 
Marston for his performance of Belarius, to Mr. Rayner, Mr. 
Walter Lacy, Mr, Edmund Phelps, and Miss Atkinson for their 
rendering of the rugged Cymbeline, the bombastic Cloten, the 
faithful Pisanio, and the treacherous Queen. Indeed, Mr. Walter 
Lacy threw a new light upon the character of Cloten, which in his 
hands was freed from the gross caricature and absurd extravagance 
with which the “funny men” in theatres too often indulge the 
galleries, 

I suppose it is known that a “ Lounger” 
plicity in eg That being premised, let the writer who now 
takes up the Lounger’s stylus say a word about Mr. Buchanan's 
“ Witchiinder,” at SADLER’S WELLS. You will have seen from the 
daily and other papers that it was a success, and that Miss Marriott, 
as Elijah, the half-wit, and Mr. Melville, as Martin Holt, won all 
sorts of golden opinions. Since the first night, alterations have 
been made, and the whole thing goes swimmingly, I read some of 
the criticisms, and very good they were, but a little “abroad” 
in some points, One critic fearlessly pronounced an opinion 
about the poetry of the play: all I can say about it is 
remotest idea, half the time, when the 
poetry was turned on and when the prose. It was like a pump 
giving hard and soft water together, so badly did some of the actors 
“deliver” the matter on the first night. “Again, something was 
said to have been absurdly presented as taking place in “five 
minutes.” Now, if you read fi/ty you will be near the mark; but 
what ‘s a difference of ten times? ‘As for the antiquarian criticism, 
it was only too clever! Salem was a Loeally-governed colony. 
Witches were hanged, and not burnt there; and the statute of King 
James had nothing whatever to do with the witch-prosecutions in 
Massachusetts. What a deal of good learning is sometimes thrown 
away, tobe sure! As for the author, taken as a dramatist, the 
stage shall hear more of him, He is obviously a man who has the 
knack of conquering. 

A new theatre has been opened in Manchester. I was told it was 
to be devoted to comedy, vaudeville, and opera bouje; but, as it 
opened with “The Tempest,” the chances ere that I was inis- 
iuformed. The management may be congratulated on having 
secured the services of Mr. Wallerstein as musical director, as that 
gentleman always considers his orchestra from an operatic point of 
view, and makes the et/'avte music a special feature of the evening's 
entertainment, 


is, or may be, a Multi- 


Mk. GLADSTONT, AT MANCHESTER.—Friday week was devoted by Mr. 
Gladstone to Manchester. He was welcomed on his arrival there as warmly 
as he had been at any other place, and the hall in which he replied to the 
address of the Corporation was especially crowded. Mr. Gladstone reviewed 
the proceedings of the Government during the last few years, defending their 
principal measures, especially the repeal of the paper duty, which, he said, 
had given the country cheap new conducted with great ability, and 
whose efforts were suc Uy directed, by the diffusion of sound political 
information, to cementing the loyalty of the people to the Crown. He 
referred with much pathos to the wear and tear of political excitement on 
himself, and the necessity of looking to another future 1 that of continual 
avitation. Mr. Gladstone aiso acd irc a crowd f he balcony of hia 
hotel, and in the evening presented prizes to the st ssful competitors in 
the Oxford loca! examinations, 

LIBBEG ON PHOSPHATES AND GUANO.—The letter from Baron Liebeg 
to Lord Robert Montagu, on the utilisation of town sewage, which has just 
been pubiished, though it may fer a time damp the enthusiasm of the advo- 
cates of the application of sewage to the land, will do goed service to agri- 
enlture by sh ng what and guano will eect, and in what elements 
they are deficient, ‘The constituents of these fertilizers are the same, but 
neither contains all the elements which onght to be re-tored to the land in 
order to render it permanently fertile, The percentage of phosphoric acid 
that the stimalus which ic gives to vege- 
nent, and in tine completely exhansts it, 
causing, as he » many a farmer to curse Peruvian guano as occasioning 
the worst aterilit Phosphaces, on the other hand, contain this essential 
element in a very large proportion, and restore to the land that which is 
abstracted by the crop ; for which reason the Baron recommends that where 
sewage is used phosphates should be added. The introduction into this 
country of the phosphate of lime, which exists so abundantly in Estre- 
madura and Sombrero, occurs opportunely for the prevention of the dis- 
appointment which, but for Leibeg’s warning, might have attended the 
application of sewage, 
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ed on board, 
Sovereign at th 
with no masts, and 
weagoing ship, and, therel to have tricdl her w the chips of the 
Channel Squadron would have been of no “ practical use,” and that 
for all future neeful purposes the fact of her being attached to the 
Excellent as a ten jer would be sufficient, In contradiction to this statement, 
it is asserted that the defects alluded to by the Admiraly could have been 
rectitie1 in a very short time in any private dockyard. In regard to the 
vessel being merely “a floating battery,’ the Portsmouth correspondent of 
the /iues says:— I believe the Royal Sovereign to be a floating battery 
certainly, not such as the war with Russia created, but a battery that would 
steam through a gale on fu qual terms with such vessels as the Defence 
and Resistance, and would tig central guns under such conditions of 
wind and sea that the two ve s named dare not t their main-deck 
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THE LAUNCH OF TIE IRON-CLAD SHIP-OF-WAR ROYAL ALFRED IN PORTSMOUTH DOCKYARD.—(rroM A SKETCH BY LIEUT. SFCCOMnL ) 
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THE NORTH LONDON INDUSTRIAL EXHIBITION, AGRICULTURAL HALL. ISLINGTON.—SEE PAGE 259. 
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ADDITIONS TO OUR IRONCLAD FLEET. 


ORIGIN AND PROGRUSS OF ANMOUH-PLATING OF | SIDS, 

THE progress Jately made in constructing ships of war is enor- 
mous, and yet in reality it is not more than ten or eleven years since 
the fatal truth broke upon men that wooden ships were no better in 
a naval battle than just so many chip boxes, It was at Sinope that 
we first learnt that the being able to fire shells horizontally, and so 
set tire to a whole navy in ten minutes, would render necessary the 
reconstruction of all our naval armaments. The French were the 
first to appreciate the force of the le-son the Turks got from the 
Russians, and we, following their example, succeeded at last in pro- 
ducing four as ugly plated tubs as anybody ever imagined. They 
were called the Ghitton, Meteor, Trusty, and Thunderer. To them 
were afterwards added the Erebus, Terror, Thunderbolt, and 
Ema. They were never intended for sea-boats, and will never 
be able to do more than protect the mouths of rivers and 
harbours. The Thunderbolt, in fact, has been moored in the 
Thames as.a stationary battery for some time past. ‘The next and 
most important step was the construction of vessels which could 
stand the sea, and yet be protected from shot. The Warrior, as 
everybody knows, was our first real experiment under the new order 
of things, She was built of iron by the Thames Iron Shipbuilding 
Company, from a design of the late Chief Constructor of the Navy, 
and lias ‘certainly, although our earliest attempt, been a complete 
success. Three other ves:els—the Black Prince, the Resistance, and 
Defence —have been built essentially upon the same principle 
as that adopted in the Warrior. They are all plated in the 
centie only ; and there is no doubt that, in this respect, they are 
defective. The Achilles, just finished and commissioned, was 
originally meant to be a sister ship to the Warrior; but the 
Admiralty have, since Mr. Reed’s accession to office, introduced in 
her some most important alterations, with a view of correcting 
the evils which experience had revealed in her predecessor, The 
Achilles, like the Warrior, is completely protected in the centre 
only ; but then all along the water-line is carried a band of iron 
effectually forvifying the vessel at the most vuluerable part. The 
next variation is oflered by the Hector and Valiant, where the 
plating is carried over everything from stem to stern, with the 
exception of a portion of the water-line at each end. ‘This arrange- 
ment is objectionable simply for the reason that it repeats the fault 
of the Warrior, and adds to the weight of the ship. In the North- 
umberland, Minotaur, Agincourt, and in the wooden vessels of the 
Prince Consort and Royal Oak class, the plating is carried all round. 
This perfect protection is gained, however, not without great dis- 


advantages. Buoyancy is lost to a very great degree, and it must 


never be forgotten that a ship has to swim in all weathers as well 
as to tight. . . 

After Mr. Reed became Chief Constructor a great step in advance 
was nade, To keep up a fivet of Warriors, even 1f they could do what 
was required of them, would be out of the question, simply because 
of the expense, Mr. Reed, therefore, in his Research and Luterprise, 
tried to discover if it would be possible to protect small ships which 
should prove good sea-boats, aud might be sent anywhere, He has 

rfectly succeeded. It is true that the Enterprise, of 920 tons and 

oaded with iron, can never be so fast under steam as an old wooden 

frigate of 2000 tons which had nothing but her engines and guns to 
carry ; but nobody in his senses ever thought she would, Nine 
knots an hour were all that the Admiraliy ever hoped from the 
Enterprise. She can do ten; and we ought to be perfectly satisfied. 
The Warrior, it is true, can do fifteen; but then the Warrior is six 
times the size of the Enterprise, and increase of tonnage is increase 
of proportionate engine-power and increase of speed. 

Another style of naval architecture—the cupola-ship, invented by 
Captain Coles and adopted extensively in America—bas also been 
much under consideration of late ; but, as we have only one specimen 
of this style—the Koyal Sovereign—and as she has been declared 
by the Admiralty to be designed and adapted only for purposes of 
harbour defence, and not for seagoing, we need not specify the 
neculiarities of Captain Coles’s system, particularly as the whole 
idea has already been fully explained and illustrated in our pages, 
Let us now proceed to give a brief description of the most recent 
additions to our iron-clad war-ships, beginning with 


THE ROYAL ALFRED, 


In the launch of this frigate, which took place at Portsmouth on 
Saturday last, and of which ceremonial we publish the accompanying 
Engraving, the Admiralty have sent afloat another vessel which, 
when she has been clothed with her armour and fitted with her 
machinery, will be added to the list of England's ironclad fleet, and 
become one of the total number, which comprises some nine or 
ten descriptions of vessels, varying in all the extremes of tonnage, 
speed, and mode of construction which now form our somewhat 
hezerogeneous collection of ironclads, The Royal Alfred is one of 
the Prince Consort and Royal Ouk class, their frames designed and 
prepared as 92-gun screw line-of-battle ships, but afterwards cut 
down to a frigate’s battery, altered in form at the bow and stern, 
and strengthened considerably in every part to carry the weight of 
44 in. armour-plating. ‘The Royal Alfred was ordered to be built 
as a line of-battle ship in October, 185, of the following general 
dimensions :— Length between perpendiculare, 252 ft.; length of 
keel for tonnage, 213ft.jin.; breadth extreme, 58ft.; breadth 
for tonnage, 57 ft. 2in.; breadth moulded, 56 ft, din. ; depth in 
hold, 19ft. 10in.; burden in tons, 5715 6294. The ship was 
accordingly laid down and nearly completed in accordance with 
these orders, when, after the work had been suspended on her 
for some time, just at the period when wooden liners had become 
universally acknowledged as useless to compete with iron-clad 
frigates, a second order relative to the ship was issued from the 
Admiralty in June, 1861, which on this occasion directed that the ship's 
upper deck, so far as it had been constructed, should be removed, 
and the necessary alterations and strengthening of her frame carried 
out, to complete her as an iron-cased frigate. Under these new 
conditions, the Royal Alfred has been sufficiently completed to be 
launched from off the shipway on which she has been constructed ; 
her hull shorn externally of all aids to her beauty, her bows without 
the “figure-head” which has existed as part of a ship from the 
times of the Phoenicians, or the curved lines of headrail and cut- 
water, and her stern without the ornamental quarier-galleries, and 
reduced to a bare conical termination, the apex projecting over and 

rotecting the fixed screw and rudder, Her length is now increased 

yond her original dimensions to 273 ft. between perpendiculars 
and 233 ft. on her keel, and her tonnage increased to 4040 26 94, 
while her breadth remains the same. On Satuday Jast, 
as, previous to launching, she Jay on her blocks, with her 
vast hull painted black, and without other ornament than 
the gaily-decorated bottle of wine suspended from the stem 
for the “ christening,” she looked like some antediluvian 
monster. A few minutes before ten a.m. Miss Alice Cradock, 
the daughter of the master-shipwright, was led forward, and, with 
great grace, broke the bottle against the ship's stem, at the same 
time uttering the customary wish, “Success to the Royal Alfred.” 
The ship was named, but not yet quite freed. Some ten blocks 
under ber keel remained to be split out. but the most of these were 
soon dealt with, and Miss Cradvck, having a small mallet placed in 
her hands, struck a blow on a sharp chisel held against the cord on 
the ship's stem which kept suspended the iron * dogs,” when the 
latter descended in their grooved channels and knocked clear the 
dogshores, which alone now held the ship on the ways. A few 
moments only of suspense, accompanied by groaning and creaking 
sounds, and the ship started and slid with a gentle rush into the 
water, amid ringing cheers from thousands of spectators. 


Like others of her class, the Royal Alfred does not look much | 


handsomer afloat than she did on the stocks; but in the absence of 
beauty there is evident fitness for fighting purposes as a broadside 
ship, looking at a | t 

buiiding-shed, and brought up in that position by her anchor imme- 
diately after being launched. If the lannching scene be now lefl, 
and the reader transported on board the Royal Alfred, the ship may 
be inspected from another point of view. The upper deck is at pre- 
sent Clear fore and aft, after the fashion of our best specimens of 


her supeificially as she lay broadside on to the | 
so efficiently defended as the Bellerophon will be. For offence 
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wooden ecrew-frigates, with the exception that a forecastle is being | be in the centre battery ten 300-pounders, and in the forward bat. 


constructed at the fore end of the deck and lines are laid out for the 
erection of a poop at the after end—the first being a covered-in 
space of the deck, which may be appropriated to the accommoda- 
tion of the crew; and the second a similar space, for the accom- 
modation of an admiral and his suite—the Royal Alfred being 
destined as a flag-ship—thus meeting the difficulty hitherto expe- 
rienced in providing such accommodation for the officer command- 
ing a fighting fleet. The upper deck of the Royal Alfred is com- 


| posed of the ordinary wooden planking ; but this is laid upon an 


iron deck -of half-inch boiler plate, which, strengthened and tied 
by edge and butt straps of iron of equal thickness, and by fore and 
aft stringer rows of plates, rests upon rolled iron beams which span 
the ship at short intervals Descending from this upper to the 
main or gun deck below, the ship is bere found to give, fiom 
appea'ances, her greatest promise of future efficiency as a man- 
of-war; and at the same time, on close examination, she exhibits her 
inefficiency as such in common with her sisters of the same class. 
The deck, from beam to floor, is of good height ; there is ample 
room for working the guns of the battery fore and aft; the 
means of ventilation for carrying off the smoke in rapid firing 
are good; and, to crown all, the entire deck, round the stem and 
stern, as well as on the broadside, is protected by 4}in. rolied 
armour-plates, from the Atlas Works, Sheffield. So far for 
efliciency. As to her inefficiency, all this capital arrangement of 
gun battery, roomy quarters, and ventilation, protected by the best 
of all armour-plating, is supported only by some eighteen inches 
of timber, without any inner tron lining, and the consequences in 
action would be that ‘steel shot from guns of any power would go 
completely through the side of the ship fired at and knock off the 
armour-plates from the opposite side ; and if only cast-iron shot were 
tired from the ordinary 6-pounder smooth-bore gun, although the 
shot would not penetrate into the ship, yet the splinters flung off 
from the unlined ship's side internally. by the impact of the shot 
upon the armour-plates, would be sufficient to disable all the men 
at the guns. Descending lower into the ship, workmen are found 
busily employed fitting the mess, berthing, kc, for the crew; and 
still lower may be seen the preparations made for the reception of 
her machinery. Neither machinery ner armour-plates yet form 
parts of the Royal Alfred, and both will have now to be fitted in 
dock or in the floating-basins of Portsmouth yard, as may be 
required, according to the progress of the ship's outfit. Theengines 
will te of the united power of 300 horses, nominal, from the 
establishment of Messrs. Maudslay, Field, and Co., the latter fact 
being a suflicient guarantee for their excellence. The lower masts 
of the ship are splendid specimens of iron manufacture, from the 
works of Messrs. Finch, of Chepstow. The Royal Alfred is pierced 
for thirty-five guns, but, with the rapid strides now being made in 
the calibres of naval ordnance, it would be useless to speculate upon 
what her armament may eventually be. 


THE LORD CLYDE, 


Another valuable addition to our squadron of iron-clad vessels of 
war has just been made by the launch from Pembroke Dockyard, 
on Thursday afternoon week, of the iron-plated frigate Lord Clyde, 
the first of the new iron-cased vessels of war of the largest size and 
dimensions designed by and constructed under the immediate super- 
intendence of Mr. E. J. Reed, the present Chief Constructor of the 
Navy. The Lord Clyde is a wooden ship, but plated completely 
round, from stem to stern, above her water-line, with plates of 
enormous size and thickness. 

The floating of this ship deserves special notice on account of the 
very great peculiarities introduced into her construction, From 
bow to stern, from keel to gunwale, from outside to inside, she is a 
succession of novelties, which, whether improvements or not, are 
certainly most remarkable. The stem is formed in a manner the 
very reverse to which the public eye has become accustomed by the 
usage of ages. Instead of extending forward above the water, with 
a “knee-of-the-head” decorated with a figure, it falls backward 
above the water, and is covered with solid and ponderous armour, 
through which guns will fire right ahead, or in the direction of 
the ship's keel when chasing an enemy. Below the water the bow 
protrudes into an enormous beak or prow, the front of which is 
armed with a huge sharpened wedge of metai, weighing many tons, 
for cleaving through the bottom of an enemy. The bottom of the 
ship amidsbips, instead of being of the once approved pegtop fo.m, 
is almost as flat as the floor of a house, being made so not only to 
prevent the ship from rolling, but also to support the immense 
machinery which is to drive this monstrous vessel through the 
sea, at the rate of about sixteen statute miles an hour, and the 
magnitude of which may be roughly estimated from the fact that 
it will weigh but little, if any, short of 1000 tons, and will do the 
work of 6000 horses. The stern of the ship is scarcely less novel 
than the bow, being formed so as to surround and protect from shot 
the rudderhead and steering apparatus, and to carry all over ita 
sheeting of thick iron armour. 

Throughout the entire length of the Lord Clyde the water-line 
will be protected with ger nearly six inches thick, weighing from 
seven to ten tons each, and extending to several feet below the 
water. The gun-deck, guns, and gunners will be within the shelter 
of an iron casing fully six inches thick, part of it being worked upon 
the timber frames of the ship and part upon the outside of the 
plank. Space is afforded on the deck for guns of the very largest 
kind yet in use in ships, and for working such guns with all needful 
facility. The magazines for powder and shell are situated low down 
in the hold of the ship, and are the most capacious ever yet pro- 
vided in a man-of-war. The cabins and quarters for the 600 officers 
and men who will form the “complement,” are not yet built up, 
but provision for lighting and ventilating them are in.progress. In 
addition to the steam power, an effective rig will be fitted, to 
enable the ship to cruise under canvas and thus economise her fuel. 

The following figures will show her principal dimensions :— 
Length between the perpendiculars, 2801t.; length of keel, for 
tonnage, 253 ft. LLin.; breadth, extreme, 58 ft. Yin.; breadth for 
tonnage, 57 ft. 2in,; breadth moulded, dU ft. 41n.; depth in hold, 
20 ft. 9in,; burden in tons, 1067 26-94, , 

THE BELLEROVHON, 

This ship, now being built at Chatham Dockyard, from the plans 
and under the superintendence of Mr. Reed, embodies nearly all the 
experience we have gained ; but, in addition, she includes some most 
important novelties, She is of iron, and will be full-rigged, carrying 
four iron masts, and drawing 26 ft. aft and 21 ft. forward. The first 
improvement we notice about her is that she is about a hundred 
feet shorter than the largest-sized vessels which we have as yet con- 
structed. Her extrem@length is 31s ft., and her length between the 
perpendiculars 300 ft. ; her extreme breadth being 56 ft. This dimi- 
nution in length will not only have the effect of rendering her much 
more handy, but will, of course, reduce very much her cost. Her 
engines, being of very high power—1000 horses, and really working up 
to GU00—will send her through the water at about fifteen knots an 
hour, about the same speed as the Achilles has attained. Her offensive 
and defensive resources are these :—In the first place there is her 
plating. This, asin the case of the Warrior, completely covers the 
side of the vessel in the centre to some distance below the water- 
line. In addition we have the belt of iron running along the water- 


| line, one of the principal features of the Achilles, Research, Enter- 


prise, and Favourite. Near the bow of the vessel this belt is 
extended upwards, to cover a battery of two 110-pounders, of 
which more hereafter. In the thickness of her armour she is very 
strong. Altogether, in addition to the wooden backing, she has 
seven and a half inches of iron, through which a shot has to make 
its way before getting inside, the outside plates being six inches 
and the thin plates one and a haif inch thick. The Minotaur 
has only six inches, and the Warrior only five. Practically, 
therefore, we may say that nothing we have yet built is 


| she has a ram of immense strength projecting under the water, 


wherewith, if she has the chance, she may endeavour to run 
down un cuemy. Her armament will be very haaey: The number 
of guns will not be great, but they will be of vast power, There will 


tery two 110-pounders, all of which will be, as we have 

protected. Aft there will be three 110-pounders, and in the tee 
one i0-pounder not protected. Altogether there will be ites 
guns, the weight of the broadside thrown being 1120 pounds of 
metal. The 300-pounders, it will be observed, throw only 150-pound 
round shot; the 300-pounder is an oblong bolt, for which the Naval 
Armstrong is not yet rifled. The peculiarities in the construction of 
the ship are very many. The weakness of iron vessels has always 
been their bottom—a weakness particularly to be guarded against 
where such an enormous mass of metal has to be carried on the 
cides. The Bellerophon, consequently, has a double bottom 
something like that of the Great Eastern, but with one very dis. 
tinctive addition. In the Great Eastern the second or inner bottom 
rests on ribs or girders, as a non-professional person would call 
them, running longitudinally along the vessel. These are crossed 
in the Bellerophon by other girders at right angles, giving immense 
rigidity and strength. Their interse*tion divides the ship, of course 
into compartments, and, as the inner bottom is perfect] water. 
tight, any hole accidentally knocked in the bottom would fill one 
compartment and no more. The — between the inner and outer 
bottom is sufficiently large to enable work to be done in it with ease 
so that it can be kept painted and clean without any difficulty. In 
addition to the ordinary transverse bulkheads, there are iron bulk- 
heads running along the side from stem to stern, forming an inner 
space, within which any damage from the outside could be shut off 
and localised, and also contributing a great increase of stiffness to 
the whole structure, 

One of the peculiarities which will distinguish the Bellerophon 
will be the introduction of what is called the “balanced rudder,” 
discovered by Lord Stanhope about seventy or eighty years ago, 
but which has not met hitherto with any very great success, for 
reasons which we shall understand in a moment. It consists simply 
in the addition of another and smallcr rudder to the principal one, 
and in the same plane with it. The axis of the ordinary rudder is 
entirely on one side, The axis of the balanced rudder has about 
two thirds of the rudder on one side and one third on the other. 
This other one third has simply the effect of an addition to the 
power necessary to hold the wheel in position on deck, The water 
from the screw impinging on the smaller blade does, in fact, act 
exactly in the same way as an increase of leverage applied to the 
tiller—a matter of no small consequence, seeing that the Black Prince 
requires in a gale of wind twenty or thirty men to steer her, 
The reason why this invention has not been adopted in any of our 
men-of-war is, that it necessitates the abandonment of the rudder- 
post, in order that both blades may have full play and receive the 
full force of the water. In the Bellerophon there will be no rudder- 
post, and the rudder will be supported from the deck, the lower end 
passing into a prolongation of ihe plates of the keel, The steerage 
will ordinarily be from the stern, but during action it will be from 
the centre of the vessel, in a kind of rifle-tower on deck about 11 ft, 
high, armoured with 6-in. plates. From this tower there will be tele- 
graphic communication with the engine-room and batteries, so that 
the captain will have everything necessary for working the vessel 
immediacely under his own eye. 

Such will be the Bellerophon; but the best part of the story 
remains yet to be told. Although she will be about as efficient, we 
believe, as any ship we have, she will cost nearly £100,000 less than 
either the Warrior or Achilles, 


Lond WoOvEHOUSE'’S ANCESTRY.—* Heraldicus, in the Jiish Times, says 
that Lord Wodehouse ranks, in ancestral position, hereditary distinction, 
and family alliances, with the best of the English nobility. The Wodehouses 
are, to usc the expression of an old writer, of ‘stupendous’ antiquity. One 
of their ancestors was a knight in the time of Henry Beauclerk ; another, a 
gallant soldier under Henry V., was given the motto of ‘ Agincourt’ (a 
motto :till borne by Lora Wodehouse), tor his prowess on that memorable 
field; a third was created a Knight of the Bath at the Roy#l nuptials of 
Henry VIII.’s son, Prince Arthur; and a fourth, Sir Philip Wodehouse, of 
Kimberley, knighted by the Earl of Essex, for his valour at the capture of 
Cadiz, was included in the first creation of baronets on the institution of the 
Order. Hesides being the male representative of this grand old English race, 
Lord Wodehouse is heir-general of the Lords Berkeley of Stratton, colicir 
of the Bacons of Norfolk, and the Arminesof Lincolnshire, and a descendant 
of ‘ B lted Will Howard’ of Naworth, the founder of Lord Carlisle's imme- 
diate family, ‘ Stat fortuna domus, et avi numerantur avorum.,’” 

THE LATE EXPLOSION NEAR ERITH.—The inquest on the bodies of the 
unfortunate persons killed in the explosion near Erith was resumed on 
Tuesday. The damage done by the fearful accident is still visible in tie 
shattered windows and damaged brickwork of scores of houses in the neigh- 
bourhood. Several witnesses were called to prove that the barrels in which 
Messrs. Hall's powder was placed were sound, and not leaky. The architect 
who constiucted some of the magazines was examined, and deposed that 
nothing which could tend to their safety was omitted. In some pointe, 
however, his evidence was contradicted. Finally, the inquest was adjourned 
for a fortnight. After the rising of the Court the Coroner and jury 
inspected one of Mr, Hall's barges, then lying in the river. It is stated that 
the barge was in every respect most insecure, and that, by its arrangements, 
an explosion was almost invited, The inhabitants of Chatham held a meeting 
on Monday to protest against the continued proximity of the great maga- 
zines of powder at Upnor Casile; and a memorial to the Government waa 
unanimously adopted, 


DESTRUCTIVE COLLISION ON THE GREAT NORTHERN RA Way.— On 
Tuesday morning a most destructive collision took place on the Great 
Northern Railway, at Grantham. The disaster occurred with two Man- 
chester goods-trains, laden with valuable merchandise, consisting of tea, 
silks, kc. One of the trains left Peterborough at 12.30, and the other at 
12.50, The latter train ran into the former at full specd while standing at 
Grantham station, and the force of the collision was terrific, aa the train was 
travelling at the rate of between thirty and forty miles an hour. Twelve 
trucks were completely smashed up, and both the up and down lines were 
literally strewn with tea, One truck was cut clean in two, each half stand- 
ing some distance apart from the other on two wheels. The driver of the 
12.50 train and the firemen were so seriously injured that their recovery is 
despaired of. Great delay was of necessity occasioned to the traffic, but 
towards the end of the day the line was again cleared. As to the cause of 
the diraster nothing is known, for the two men who alone can explain it are 
so much injured that no statement can be obtained from them. There isa 
clear reach, +o that they must have seen the train into which they were run- 
ning, and the most plausible suggestion is that the driver had lost all com: 
mand of his engine, ‘The damage to property is immense. 


TAIALS OF NEW Lirk-BOATS.—On Wednesday some harbour trials of three 
new life-boats, to be stationed on the Lincolnshire coast, took place in the 
Regent's Canal Dock, Limehouse. A iarge number of persons had assembled 
to witness them. The boats are all of the same size, being respectively 30 It. 
long, 7 ft. 3in. wide, and rowing eight oars, double banks, Their self- 
righting qualities were fully and satisfactorily tested on the occasion. The 
water cach boat shipped was self-ejected, through patent valves, in twenty- 
five seconds. The boats were built by Messrs. Forrestt and Son, of Lime- 
house, The transporting-carriages of the boats, which were built by Mr. 
J. Robinson, of Kentish Town, were also tried on the occasion, and were 
found to answer admirably. Much interest was excited by a sailor making 
some experiments in the water with one of the cork jackets supplied to each 
man forming the crews of the institution life-boats. The sailor seemed to 
be able to do what he liked, with the belt on, in the water; for ite buoyancy 
was so great that he could not possibly sink, even if he could not swim. It 
is a remarkable fact that, although the life-boats of the society were manned 
last year by about 6000 persons, not a single life was lost from them during 
the fearful weather they were often exposed to when afloat. The cost of the 
life-boats (amounting to about £800) bas been presented to the National Life- 
boat Institution by different benevolent persons. The Donna Nook life-boat 
is called the North Briton, after a ship on board which the donors had mace 
a long and prosperous voyage. The Theddlethorpe Jifc-boat is calicu the 
Dorinda and Barbara, the gift of two attachd friends; and the Skegness 
Hife-boat is named the Herbert Ingram, after the late much respected repre- 
sentative in Parliament of Boston, who, with his son, lost his life in a collision 
or shipwreck on an American lake. The life-boat will be publicly exhibited at 
Boston on Monday next, on her way to Skegness. Commodious and tub- 
stantial boat-houses have been erected for the life-boats. The Great Northern 
Railway Company have readily promised the life boats a free couveyance 
over their line. The Rev. Re W. Cracroft, of Harrington, has been most 
zealous, in conjunction with other friends in Lincolnshire, in rendering to 
the National Life-boat Institution every assistance in the renovation of tho 
Lincolnshire life-boat establishments, which were last winter transferred to 
the institution. The fourth life-boat, to be stationed at Sutton, will be on 
her station in December, next, The National Life-boat Institution has now 
157 life-boats under its management. The Rev. Charles Smitb, of Newton 
Rectory, Suffolk, has forwarded £5 3s, to the National Life-boat Institu 
tion being the amount of the harvest thank-civing offering made at his 
church on the 12th inst. Mr. Smith rays that the offering, small es itis 
compared with those of wealthy congregations, is one of the lurgest he hed 
known at Newton during a residence of thirty years, 
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THE POWDER MACAZINES AT PUR 


(Prom the Times.) 


Ivst now public attention is keenly directed to a thorough 
examination of the conditions under which powder is stored in 
Government and private magazines, and the precautions which are, 
or ought to be, taken to mitigate the risk with which the mere pre- 
cence of these tremendous mines threatens whole districts, That 

reat good will ultimately arise from this investigation cannot be 
doubted for a moment, and, if the evidence given at the Belvedere 
inquiry as to the neglect, of proper care in Mr. Hall’s magazines ‘s 
to be relied on, the ublic cannot be too earnest in thelr cfforts for 
complete and searching inquiry, At any rate, the question lias not 
been of their raising, but has, on the contrary. been forced on their 
attention in the most terrible manner possible. ‘Ihe appalling 
proofs of the explosion spread far and wide round Erith show 
the danger in which the inhabitants have lived, and the evi- 
dence given at the inquiry shows them also the hourly peril 
in which pont must be content to dwell for the future, unless these 
terrible storehouses are better built and better regulated than they 
ecem to have been in the case of the magazines on Erith marshes. 
We do not fora moment entertain the belief that it will ever be possible 
to do away with powder magazines, and magazines, too, containing 
yast stores of powder collected on one spot. Bread is not more 
necessary to our individual life than gunpowder is to our national. 
Good powder is only to be got from England. Our export trade of 
this explosive material is larger than that of all the rest of the 
world; while, peaceful people as we are, our annual consumption in 
fleets, forts, and colonies, is almost as great as that of ull the rest of 
Europe put together, But we apprehend that even those who have 
been ruined round Erith would not fora second deny the necessity for 
large powder magazines; and as a rule powder when in the maga- 
zines is in the safest place which experience or human ingenuity can 
devise to store it. It is from powder in transit that all the danger 
really arises. It is the lax state of the law as to powder barges, or 
what are used as such—the lax state of the law as to what number 
of barrels they sha!l carry, and what regulations shall be enforced 
as to lights and fires on board, which not only endangers the maga- 
zines to Which they are bound, but actually perils tue very exist- 
ence of the metropolis itself in their passage up the Thames. The 
inquiry into the general management of these powder barges of 

rivate firms cannot be too searching, nor the regulations under 
which, in future, the perilous traflic should be carried on too strictly 
nor too rigidly enforced. 

Since the disaster at Erith a great deal has been said as to the 
general management of the Government magazines at Purfleet, ani 
all sorts of statements have appeared as to the quantity of powder 
which is kept there, and the risks to which it is exposed. We 
purpose, therefore, to give the public a plain account of ho v Purfleet 
is managed and what it contains. 
the powder stored there is enormous—enough in quantity to appal 
the boldest when they think of the chances of accident—on the 
other hand, we shall be bound to admit that everything which the 
experience of acentury, the progress of science, and even imagin- 


FLEET. 


ative and over-scrupulous fears can suggest in the way of precaution | 


has been adopted, Jf ever Purfleet blows up—and if it does London 
will be the first to know it—the accident will not be caused by 


Purfleet proper, but will be due to some one or other of the barges | 


always landing or receiving powder there. The quantity of powder 


that blew up at Erith the other day was Jess than 1000 barrels, or | 


short of fifty tons. The quantity that Purfleet stores is 52,000 


If, on the one hand, we state that | 


barrels, or 2300 tons. It is not the largest magazine in the kingdom. 
There is another within four miles of one of our most important | 


seaport towns, which stores nearly 4000 tons, This latter, 
however, is a mere surplus storehouse, which is rarely opened— 
a vault where the powder is entombed and carefully guarded. 
Another, which we have no scruple in mentioning, for its 


| 


situation is a disgrace to the Admiralty—Upnor Castle— | 


contains some 1500 or 1600 tons of powder. Sheerness and 
Chatham, with their forts and dockyards, would cease to be even 


geographical expressions if anything went wrong with the con- | 


stantly-opened magazine which is in their midst unier Upnor | 
Castle. ‘There are other magazines, too, in different parts of the | 


kingdom, which are as large as Purfleet; but these are mere 
magazines—i.e., storehouses, which are seldom opened or required 
butintime of war. The importance of Purfleet consists in its being 
the great receiving-house where every atom of powder used by the 
Government—whether made at their own worksat Waltham Abbey, or 
privately at Dartford, Faversham, or Hounslow—is landed, examined, 
tested, and, if approved. passed into store ; and if rejected returned 
at once to the barges. Thus, in the ordinary fulfilment of its duties, 
not a day passes without the magazine being open—scarcely a day 
in which it has not either to test, receive, or send away loads of 


powder. When first established, a ccntury ago, the magazine was | 


isolated from everything. Now there isa village close to it, and 
beautiful villas are scattered over the country around it far and 
near, The ground occupied by the Government is about twen'y- 
tive acres, and this is mostly moated round and walled and rewalled 
in almost a scries of concentric circles about the magazines. There 
is a permanent guard of two officers and eighty men, with 
a large staff of watchmen, coopers, stcrekeepers, overseers, 
clerks, &c., all of whom, with their wives and families, live 


within the walls in the “ garrison,” as it is termed. Everyone, no | t } r 
| magazine, which Messrs. Curtis and Harvey's workman speaks of as 


matter how remotely connected with the works in this part of the 
garrison, even the tailor who makes the fiaunel dress, and the shoe- 
maker who stitches the soft leather shoes to be worn in the maga- 
zine, is on the staff, and has to conform to the rules of being within 
the walls before nine, and having ali lights and fires out in the 


silence of this place. 
all bus 
to be 


The nineteen powder-men employed here are 
y for at the wharf in front of the magazines one vessel has 
ouded and another unloaded: so that the passage of the 
copper barrows, each with their two barrels of powder, is incessant 
yet still there is no noise. The barrows move silently, and the 
nen, in their soft shoes, seem to glide over the polished woodwork 
without a sound. Not a word is spoken; and the dry creaking of 
the barrels in the magazines, as they are moved frou tier to tier 
comes with a sound which here is almost noise. Occasioually as 
some less full than others are lifted down, one can hear the ary, 
hissing rattle of the grains as they turn over: but this, and the 
actual creaking of the somewhat thin barrels, and the soft rumble 
of the trucks taking them away, is all that can be distinguished, 
Outside, on the wharf, one can hear the sound of gentle haminering 
with occasional words of direction ; but within the magazines them- 
selves all is as quiet and almost as dark as night. There is a regu- 
larity, a method, and an evidence of careful supervision every where 
which insensibly imparts a feeling of perfect security even’ in the 
gloomiest of the high, narrow passages which wind among the 
stacks of powder, 7 

The external aspect of these magazines, with their lean-to roofs 
and stable-looking architecture, gives no idea of their real features 
of construction. To use a familiar image, each magazine is con- 
structed like two railway arches, which are built of the strength 
called bombproof, and afterwards covered over with the sloping 
roof and walls with which all acquainted with the river are 
so familiar. There are five of these buildings, and each is fitted to 
allow the storage of forty-four “lots,” of 200 barrels in each lot, 
with two end lets of 100 barrels, making the contents of each 
magazine 10 490 barrels, or 52,000 barrels in the whole five. Some- 
times this quantity has been exceeded by 2000 or 3000 barrels being 
stored in the passages between the “lots” or bins, but it is always 
sought to avoid t' is if possible. As a general rule. there is never 
more than 52.000 barrels, nor Jess than 42,000. The latter quantity 
only is now in store. Though we speak of them as five maga- 
zines, yet in reality all five are one. There is not more than 
50 ft. betweeq each wall, and all are kept with open end and 


| side doors during the day, except during the time the workmen 


are at dinner, when the thickly-plated double copper doors are 
closed and the keys resigned to Mr. Cleeve, who alone of all the 
staff can enter the magazines at any hour of the day or night. 
Every lot or bin is numbered, with the even numbers on one side, 


| the odd on the other; and each lot contains solely the sample of 


one manufacturer, whether private or Government, with the 
maker's name and date of its reception. and the letters * L. G,” 
“EL. G. BR.” and “E. R.,” denoting large grain for common 
powder, large grain rifle for rifled guns, and “ E.R.” for the best 
kinds used only for Enfield rifles. 

Thus, so perfect is the system of storing that at any hour of the 
day or night the exact bins or lots can be found by the powder-men, 
and either stored away or taken out for shipment. In fact the 
magazines are generally so dark that daylight makes but little 
difference in the gloom of their interior, and daring the Crmean 
War, when the demand for powder was loud and urgent, the 
powder-men in relays worked night and Gay through the darkest 
winter nights—as a matter of course without lights, but, what is not 
a matter of course, without ever making a single mistake as to the 
“Jots” and qualities ordered for shipment. In some of the 


; gloomiest parts of the magazine a piece of copper framed in wood, 


like a hand-mirror, and tinned over so as to reflect a light upon the 
name and number of the barrels, is kept for use, but it is a mere 
formal piece of magazine furniture, and seldom called into requisi- 
tion, so well do the men know the exact position of each barrel. 
it is almost needless to say that no lights or ironwork of 
any kind are ever allowed to appreach even the outer 
walls <chich inclose the magazine building, and the most 
jealous scrutiny is maintained to see that not an atom of 
dust comes into the stores. The brickwork of the massive arches is 
lined with pegged boarding, which fits like cabinet-work, to guard 
against the falling ef a grain of dirt from the masonry. Inces- 
santly are men employed in sweeping and sprinkling the wooden 
tramways not only inside the magazine, but on all the wooden paths 
around it. A careful examination of the refuse thus brought 
together by the brooms only shows a fluffy kind of mixture almost 


entirely composed of hair off the blankets used, or wool from the | 


workmen's dresses. Of dust, in the oidinary acceptation of the 
term, there is scarcely a trace, and of powder, or of anything which 
could be supposed to resemble it, there is absolutely nothing. The 
barrels are never rolled, but are wheeled in barrows, as we have said, 
two at a time. A leaky powder barrel is almost unknown at 
Purfleet, so rare is its occurrence, thouvh some of the barrels have 
been in use since 1808 and 18/3, When it dovs happen that a 
barrel leaks it is never placed in the magazine, but at once removed 
ina hide to the examination-house, an‘] its contents changed to a new 
barrel. There can be no question, however, but that all powder 
barrels are made too slight, and that a law which will render it 
compulsory to have powder barrels water-tight would at once do 
away with more than half the chances of accident from powder, 
espccially when in transit from port to port or from mills to 
magazines. The great rules at Purfleet are, first, that nothing 
but powder is admitted to the magazines -that is to say, that 
porttires, rockets, shells, &c., are excluded with as much vigilance 


‘as if they were lights. ‘The second rule is, that no powder, not 
| even half an onnce, is ever left out of the magazines ; the third, 


quarters by half-past ten. Yet, large as is this statf, the “ powder- | 


men,” the actual workers in the magazine. are only nineteen in 
number, and all these are the sons, in some cases the grandsons, of 
those who first worked here. They have lived among powder all 
their lives, and are familiar with everything but its explosive cha- 
racter ; for at Purfleet, as at oll Government magazines there has 
never been an accident. The first accident here would be the las‘, 
and would lay half Kent, Middlesex, and Surrey in ruins. The 
visitor who is fortunate enough to obtain the rarely accorded per- 
mission to inspect these magazines is taken charge of by no less a 
-rson than the chief of the establishment, Mr. Cleeve, whose vigi- 
ance regards even a visitor as a possible source of danger, and 
therefore to be intrusted to no hands save his own. Passing through 
the sentries and a series of doors you come to one at which the 
watchinan is on duty, which admits to a small turfed inclosure 
between high walls, where asentry is pacing on alittle strip of a-plalte 
laid in the grass. This is the last of the seutries ; for near at handis 
the magazine-ground, where, to the cautious eyes of the powder-men, a 
sentry, with his steel equipments, would be regarded with as much 
favour as a bonfire. Beyond the sentry is a small cooperage, which 
heads to a long, low, narrow room with a wooden partition, about 
2ft high, running across the floor, separating one end from the 
Other, Atthe end you enter hang workmen's clothes and shots ; 
at the other, beyond the partition, which is magazine ground, 
nothing bat flannel dresses and soft leather shoes are kept. At the 
further end of the room youleave your walking-stick, or umbrella, or 
knife, oranything that isof iron orstcel Here, too, for the same reason, 
you pull off your boots, and, in case of mud or grit being on your 
dress, have furthermore to clothe yourself in a loose flannel blouse 
und trousers. Then only do you step over the partition to put on a 
pair of the eoit, stitched leather boots. Having thus fulfi'led all the 
striet conditions whivh the duty of the “clothesman * imposes on 
you, he opens the last door of all, which admits you to a spacious 
grase-prown inclusure. crossed in all directions with little woodess 
athways, and in the centre of which stand five large low, blind- 
ooking buildings. They have no windows, but many lightning 
conductors ; all their doors are open, and you can just see through 
the half gloom the great tiers of powder-tarrels stacked in blocks 
like gigantic wine-bins, Nothing strikes the visitor more than the 


that nothing is ever done in a magazine but to lift in powder and 
lft it out again. To attempt to open or cooper a cask in the 


being done habicually by them, would at Purtleet lead to instant 
and final dismissal. “It is impossible to condemn this practice of 
working in the magazines too strongly. In one important respect, 
however, Purfleet has departed from its safe and wholesome rule of 
not admitting anything but powder to its magazines. Quarter-barrels 
and half-barrels of rifle ball-cartridges are now often stored there. 
Corsidering that it is still a doubtful quesiion whether the greased 


' cartridges do not heat when kept long in store, this deviation froim 


the old rule seems at least to be questionable as rezards its safety. In 
face of the gigantic issues at stake in case of an accident at Purtleet, 
would it not be more wise to avoid even a suspicion of calamity by 
storing the car ridges elsewhere? Lor the rest, as far as general 
precautions are concerned, nothing seems to be neglected. The 
alarm-bell is rung when there is any appearance of thunder in the 


| wir, that the doors and all the apertures of the magazines may be 


closed at once. This precantion is a wise one, though it would 
savour much more of precaution in its real sense if the antiquated 
lightning conductors which now cover ea th low-lying magazine 
were at once removed from the buildings themselves and placed 
higher on poles around them. During the night the watchmen have 
to admit the guard outside the magazine each hour, and the sentries 
themselves have to strike each quarter hour of their watch upon 
large bells, so that any want of viyilance in this respect is so easily 
discovered that it becomes almost impossible. In fact, as regards 
the magazines, the care which is taken of them leaves nothing to be 
suggested nor nothing to be desired, except, perhaps, that they were 
further away from London. : 
But the Purfleet magazines have to be regarded from three points 
of vir w—first, as a place where powder can be stored ; secondly, 
a place for the transhipment of powder to and fro; and, thirdly, as 
a place for testing powder. These are its three great working 
aspects as regards the Government ; though, as regards the general 
public, there is sill another view to be taken of the whole, which 
is Purfleet as a place of safety Looking only at Purfleet as a mere 
place of storage for powder, there is no doubt that itis safe enongh. 
As far as its storage is concerned there seems no chance of accident 
unless from “unaroidable calimily.’ What that calamity would 
be to England our readers may gucss by bearing in mind that less 
than fifty tons exploded at Erith: and that Purfleet, as a rule, 
stores 2300 tous. Asa place for testing powder, Puritect, with its 
tremendous magazines of explozives, seems objectionable. Govern- 
ment cannot manufac‘ure at Waltham Abbey muca more than half 
the powder it requires, and has therefore to buy at the rate of 


some 25,000 or 30,000 barrels a year from private firms, All this 
powder, whether from private houses or Waltham, is tested for 
cleanness, strength, and absorption of moisture at Purfleet, the 
private firms being allowed to be 5 per cent under the Government 
standard in each case, thouch why we cannot see. 

Supposing a tirm to send in 1000 barrels, ten per cent, or one 
hundred barrels, are oyened, and a small sample taken from each, 
When all the samples are mixed together, These samples are 
inspected in the * examining room,” which is a little apart from 
the magazines. It is lincd with raw hides, and a bank of earth 
divides it fom the powder-houses. Still, though the same care is 
used here as in the magaziues, the mere fact of 200 barrels of 
powder being sometimes open atone time makes this a risky and 
objectionable feature of the Purfleet establishment. The samples 
taken are first tested for dust and dirt, and then for weight per 
cubic foot in comparison with that of the Government. aving 
fultilled these standards, it is removed to a totally different part of 
the establishment outside the walls, where it is tested first for 
“flashing” on glass, to see that it leaves no improper or foul 
residium, Next, two ounces of it are tested for strength in a small 
Gomer mortar, loaded with a 6x-lb. solid shot. The “L. G.” 
poweer (large grain) throws this shot 2O8ft.; the “F. G.” (fine 
grain), 276 ft.; the “KE, R.” (Enfield rifle), 320 ft.; and the “A-4” 
or “L. G. R.” (large-grain rifle), with three ounces, throws it 266 ft. 
Any powder throwing the shot less than 240ft. is rejected. These, 
however, are not the only tests, What remains of the samples 
after firing is placed in chests bored on the top and sides with 
numerous holes—the Government powder being similarly placed in 
other chests. In this state it is left for twenty-one days to try its 
absorption of moisture, when it is taken out and tested for strength 
again. If on this second and most severe trial it falls short of the 
strength of the Government powder by even throwing its shot six 
inches less the whiole is rejected, All these experiments are carried 
on some 500 yards away from the magazines, and are, of course, 
conducted with the utmost care. Still, it is much to be wished that 
they could be done somewhere else, and, above all, that the 
examining-house was far away, instead of, as now, close to the 
magazine. As a matter of course, the loading and shipment of 
powder goes on every day at Purfleet. On Wednesday week a barge 
was Jaden with 800 barrels and sent away, This loading with such 
a quantity conclusively proves one of two things—namely, that Mr. 
James, the harbour-master of the port of London, knew nothing of 
the subject when he stated in lis evidence at the Belvedere inquiry 
that 700 barrels are an illegal load; or, on the other hand, that the 
Jaw as to the number of barrels is so litle regarded that even the 
Government habitually transgress it. 600, 700, and 800 barrels, and 
even more, are not an uncommon Joad to arrive at Purfleet. Powder- 
barges arriving at Purfleet are never let alongside the wharf till 
ther lights avd fires are out, which again shows that even the 
Government authorities recognise the use of lights and fires on 
board these craft. But no loading or unloading of powder is 
ever permitted at Purfleet unless at the hands of the Government 
powder men themselves, The crews are always removed from 
the barges at ouce, and have a plice regularly assigned to them 
outs'de the magazines, where there is a cookhouse and where they 
can smoke. No barge, if it can possibly be avoided, is allowed to 
remain at the wharf all night. If, however, it should be compelled 
to remain, the crew are brought on board at nine o'cloek, and have 
to turn in in the dark. When the powder is all on board and 
secured below. the barge is removed toa buoy in the river about 300 
yards from the magazine. While at this buoy the crew can have 
their lights and fires, whether there is powder on beard or not; yet 
an accident happening to a powder-barge with 800 barrels on board 
at only 300 yards’ distance from the magazine would be the same as 
if it happened in the magazine itself, In this respect, and in this 
respect only, do the precautions at Purfleet appear less than they 
should be in the face of the tremendous havoc which would follow 
on avy casualty, What would be the effect of an explosion at 
Purfleet it is almost impossible to conceive as regards its damage to 
the river and the surrounding neighbourhood What its effect 
would bein London may be approximately calculated by a con- 
sideration of the chemical rules relating to the explosion of gun- 
powder, and according to which the metropolis would certainly fare 
badly. 

To thousand tons of powder would occupy 75,000 cubic feet of 
space, or equal to a pile iu ft. long, 40ft. wide, and 20 ft. high— 
quite the size of an ordinary parish church. As powder at the 
moment of its explosion exerts an elastic force of 1000 times the 
pressure of the atmosphere (15,0001b. to the square inch), the 
ignition of this quantity would instantaneously liberate a force 
equal to 14,000,000 tens, As the vibrations of force radiate equally 
in all directions, like those of light and heat, it necessarily follows 
that its intensity diminishes in proportion as the circle of its 
radiation increases in diameter. Thus, taking the direct distance 
from London to Purfleet as sixteen miles, an explosion taking place 
at the latter magazine would by the time it reached town be 
distributed over 10.000,000,000 square yards of surfaca, end 
therefore the mechanical effect of the shock to the houses 
in London would be a litde over Slb. per square yard of 
surface, or 2201b, on the front of an ordinary average dwelling- 
house. This would be augmented to a slight extent from 
the fact that the power of the shock would not radiate 


of 
downwards, in consequence of the earth, and would react in other 
directions, The yuantity of powder exploded at Erith on the occa- 
sion of the late catastrope was 104,000 1b, or 1735 cubic feet; this, 

robably, produced a force of 800,000 tons, and ths, radiating to 
Teton, was spread over a space of 5,600,000,000 syuare yards, and 
reduced its effective fore? on the houses of the metropolis to about 
Goz, per square yard, It may seem surprising to many that this 
small foree shotild have been so distinctly felt; but when it is re- 
membered that a very few pounds exerted in banging a door will 
give rise to a very severe feeling of concussion in most houses, the 
surprise will cease. The pressure which would be exerted upon the 
houses of the metropo!'s by an explosion at Purfleet of 31b. or 41b, 
per square yard would probably be suflicient to break most windows 
facing in its direction, and houses would feel the shock very severely ; 
for, though the pressure would not be more than that specitied 
above, the wave of force arising from such a quantity of powder 
would be of great duration. Gravesend and Woolwich would pro- 
bably be completely unroofed, and Erith vanish into air, 


WELLS AT POMPEIL—AI the wells hitherto Giscovered in the ruins of 
Pompeii have been dr Lately one wa found in a house called that of thes 
qwarble-deakr,  1t is circular, very di cp, ir good preservation, and contains 
fresh aud limpid water. An analyris of Lhe water kas been made by M. de 
Luca and communicated to the Academy of Scieices. The atmosphere of 
Le well when Giscovered was pot supportable, owing to the carbonic acid 
yas. A dog was let down for a few moniwits, but became nearly suffocated, 
and was only saved by being drawn up immediately. The workmen could 
only descend to a certain distauce, beyond which toeir light was ex ingaished, 
‘Atter the vitiated atmosphere had been repleced by tue outer air a pail was 
kt down, aud the water brought up was cles rand of « temperature of 1odeg. 
centigrade (59 Faur.\, while that of the external alinu-puere was 18 centi- 
grade (65 Fahr.). The water was ¢ xcellent, but wich # siigh® ¢&-eous taste, 
On being applied to the test-paper a slight alkaline reaction Was visible, 
owing to the cargonale of potash, which could be reauly transformed into 
cream of tartar, Jn this respect the waver is very like that of the well of 
Grenelie. 

FALLING ST\UsS.—At the last sitting of the Academy of Sciences, at 
Paris, a letter was read from Father Secchi, of Rome, on the falling +tars of 
August last. It being now gencvally admitted that these phenomena are 
nuthing but meteorites like those which fali upon our earth, Father Seecht, 
staring from the supposition Uiat Uey cannot become luminous until they 
pass from the general vaccuum tuto our atiosphere, concluded that, if by 
of two simultanec )overvations from to different stations the 
exact instant were determined at which a shooting star becomes la.ninous, 
the altitude of our atmosphere might be ascertained. He accordingly 
selected Rome aud Civita Vecchia for the two statio.s, M. Stabuti being the 
ob-erver at the latter place, where, however, fewer shooting -tars were seen 
nie. Admitting @s possible errors of from one to two degrees, a 
nits were obtained varying from between torty and 220 Kilo- 
ence Father Secchi concludes that the real alticude of our atmo- 
| sphere must be abont 200 kilometres, at which eb mi there must be a 
density of air sufficient to produce upon the meteorite a pressure calculated 

\ to render it luminous. 


OPENING .OF THE PUBLIC PARK AT FARNWORTH. 


Tue inauguration of the public park at Farnworth, and the visit 
of the Chancellor of the Exchequer, last week, produced much 
bustle and excitement in the neighbourhood ; not only in Farnworth, 
but in Bolton and a number of other places within a circuit of 
several miles, The day was observed as a holiday, most of the shops 
being closed, and the inhabitants turning out to witness the pro- 
ceedings at Farnworth. A procession was formed, which started 
from the Local Board Office in Farnworth about half-past ten, but 
did not reach the park till nearly two o'clock, having perambulated 
almost every street in the town. The park is the gift of Mr. Barnes, 
one of the members for Bolton, and is situated a couple of miles 
from that borough. It is between eleven and twelve acres in extent, 
and is said to be worth about £3000, It has been open for the use 
of the public for some three years past, but has never been for- 
mally inaugurated, in consequence of some difficulties as to the 
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OPENING OF THE NEW PARK AT FARNWORTH, NEAR BOLTON, 


proper local authorities to whom it should be transferred. The 
ceremony of the inauguration was commence by the children of 
the Sunday-school singing the “ Old Hundredth,” after which Mr. 
Barnes, M.P., advanced to the front of the platform, and, amidst 


loud cheers, formally bestowed the park on the township of | 


Farnworth for all time coming. Mr. A. Barnes, chairman of the 
local board of Farnworth, accepted the generous gift on behalf of the 
community. The Chancellor of the Exchequer, in the course of a very 
eloquent speech inaugurating the park, said :—“ This presentation by 
Mr. Barnes is, happily, not an isolated act. It is part of a great system, 
st of a great movement ; he is indeed the representative, and the 

onourei representative, of a principle and a tendency which is 
among the very best characterist c3 of theage. In this busy, stirring, 
critical, indastrious, enterprising, money-making, money-accumu- 
lating age, though it is well that while these pursuits have full scope 
given them, it should not be forgotten that there are other wanis 
and other interests; and in particular I call Mr. Barnes, on this 


occasion, the representative of a deep and growing conviction with 
respect to the relation that ouzht to prevail, and that happily now 
to a very great exteut does prevail, between the employer of labour 
and the labouring population of the land.” The right hon. gentle- 
man then went on to dilate on the improvements which had of late 
years been made in the condition of the working classes, on the 
greater degree of cordiality and kindness which subsisted between 
them and their employers (mainly brought about, he said, by the 
general recognition of the maxim that property has its duties as 
well as its rights) and on the benefits—physical, moral, and intel 
lectual—which free access to such a park as that which had just 
been conferred upon the people of Bolton, was calculated to pro- 
duce. He was frequently applauded in the course of his oration, 
and its conclusion was the signal for several rounds of entliu- 
siastic cheers. The whole proceedings passed off with great 
success, and seemed to give immense satisfaction to the people of 
the district. 


CATHEDRAL ) 


THE NEW GERMAN HOSPITAL AT 


THE MOSAIC AT ST. PAUL’S CATHEDRAL. 

Avew weeks since the mosaic picture, which has for some time past 
been in progress of execution in one of the spandrils beneath the 
dome of our great cathedral, was exhibited to the public. We have 
now an opportunit of judging how far the work is an improvement 
to the building. There can hardly be but one opinion as to its 
success, and we shall be glad to gee the remaining seven spandrils 
similarly filled. 

Mr. Alfred Stevens, an artist of undoubted ability, and known to 
tie public as the successful competitor for the Wellington monu- 


[ILLUSTRATED TIMES 


DALSTON, OPENED BY HIS ROYAL HIGHNESS THE DUKE OF 


ment, has furnished the design from which the mosaic has been 


copied. He has selected a fine and forcible subject—the Prophet 
Isaiah, who is represented attended by two angels. One holds before 
the keen eyes of the prophet a tablet, upon which he gazes earnestly 
and eagerly, rapt in all-absorbing emotion that plainly tells of the 
stupendous vision there unfolded. The other angel holds another 
tablet—the repetition being intended to indicate the continuance 
and frequency of the prophet’s revelations. 

Naturally, in a composition where variety is closely circumscribed 
within arbitrary limits there is little scope for the play of imagination. 


ON DUTY FOR THE DAY. 


THE MEN IN IRONS GOING 


CAMBRIDGE ON SATURDAY LAST. 


The chief interest centres in the beauty and power of delineation 
shown in the principal figure. In this respect all praise is due to 
Mr. Stevens for the simplicity of the action, and the vigour, 
delicacy, and nobility of the design. The colouring is well chosen— 
Isaiah being clothed in a blue tunic, with a red cloak which rests 
on his knees. The pose, while it does not lack grace, suggests 
vigorously the intensity of the feeling, and contrasts cleverly with 
the heavenly tranquillity of the angels, whose faces are conceptions 
of considerable beauty. The gold ground of the picture, with a 
simple and effective border, gives richnees to the entire work, and is 
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very suitable to the style of ornamentation required in such a 
position. : ' 

It would hardly be fair, while speaking of the work as a success, 
to omit mention of one to whose executive ability much of the 
triumph is due. Signor Salviati, a Venetian artist Mm mosaic has 
performed his portion of the labour well, and appears to have carried 
out the design with great spirit and artistic appreciation, 


OPENING OF THE NEW GERMAN HOSPITAL, 
DALSTON. 

On Saturday atternoon last the ceretnony of formally declaring 
the new German Hospital at Dalston to be open took place—his 
Royal Highness the Duke of Cambridge, president of the hospital, 
performing the chief part in the programme, There was a large 
number of ladies and gentlemen present to witness the proceedings, 
which were of an interes'ing character. 

The new hospital 1s built to contain one hundred beds, besides the 
medical and other officers’ rooms, and a sanitarium to accommodate 
eight or ten private patients who will pay. The building, which is 
well situated in a sanitary point of view, consists of two blocks, 
connected: by a corridor, The southern and larger of the two 
contains the wards for the ordinary patients. These are spacious, | 
lofty, airy, light, and well ventilate’; and all requisite offices, 
nurses’ rooms, store-rooms, bath-rooms, and_ scullery-roows, 
are conveniently distributed, in proximity to the several 
wards. The chapel, a commodious apartment, is at the east end. | 
Surmounting the communion-table is a stained-glass window in 
memory of the late Prince Consort, presented by Mr. J. Rahles, a 
member of the board of management. The basement is well laid 
out. In the smaller block, divided from the general wards by a | 
corridor, are the rooms of the chief officers of the hospital and the | 
sanitarium-rooms, In the entrance-hall are waiting-rooms, and the | 

| 
| 


walls are to aave enamelled slate slabs in-cribed with the names of 
benefactors. All the arrangements of the building are in the newest 
and best style, and sustantiality and commodiousness have been 
consulted rather than ornamentation. The architect is Professor 
Donaldson, w.th whom, as a colleague, was Mr. Edward Griining ; 
and the contractors were the Messrs. 1’ Anson. In the spacious yard | 
are sheda and all the necessary outbuildings, 

Shortly after half-past two his Royal H ghress arrived, and was | 
received at the entrance to the old hospital by the gentlewen form- 
ing the board of management and the chief officers of the institution. 
These gentlemen escorted his Royal Highness to the new hospital, 
the band of the Coldstream Guards playing in front. Having 
arrived, the party proceeded to the chapel, which was crowded with 
ladies who had manifested a substantial interest in the hospital by 
making collections towards the funds, The hall and corridor were 
equally crowded by visitors, who gave his Royal Highness a 
respectful reception. In the chapel, which was gracefully festooned 
with evergreens, an harmonious and well-led German choir was 
assembled, and, his Royal Highness having taken his seat, the 
choir sang a hymn, Then the whole assembly sang, “ Now praise 

e all our God,” and a shor: service followed. This being concluded, 

is Royal Highness, accompanied by the vice-president, committee, 
and officers, made an inspection of the building. The company 
then assembled in one of the upper wards, where the formal cere- 
mony of declaring the hospital open was gone through. The ward 
was very tastefully decorated with flowers and evergreens, and a 
handsome raised platform occupied one end, His Royal Highness 
and party having reached the platform, 

Mr. Meinertzhagen, the treasurer, addressed the Duke, Nineteen years 
ago, he said, his Royal Highness, in opening the old hospital, had performed 
a similar tusk to that he had done to-day. During those nineteen years the 
institution had been singularly blessed through the sympathies and aid of 
her Majesty, the late Prince Consort, and the father of his Royal Highness. 
The lace King of Prussia, Baron Bunsen, and the late Mr, F. Huth were fast 
and warm friends of the hospital. In their internal arrangements, too, 
they were most fortunate. After his Royal Highners, Dr. Walbauum was cne 
of those to whom the hospital was most indebted, and they had had a sue- 
cezsion of most devoted medical officers, and the cervices of the matron 
and nurses were above all praise. With these advantages they had | 
been able to afford medical and other relief to nearly 200,000 perrons, 
who for the most part depended upon their health for the daily 
bread of themselves and families. The hospital had therefore done 
good service, But the number of applicants increased. At first 
the idea was to add a new ward to the old building, bot that was 
found impracticable. A building fund for a new hospital was originated. 
Notwithstanding every exertion, however, the committee found themselves 
the year before last with only about £2500, It was then that their lare 
lamented treasurer, Mr. F. Huth, came forward and gave them a sum of 


| avail himself of prominent places, large type, elective posters, and | again on Monday, and on Tuesday’ Mr. Macharreas + na 


| politan thoroughfares by gigantic painted temples and timber 


| papers contend for the widest area of wall and hoarding, with 
| the respective declarations of the largest circulation and the | 


| has already adopted the plan of gumming little circular tickets 


| has an interest in the theatre; and we may yet see our butter 


£2500, which completed the amount which it was thought prudent to have | 


in hand before commencing the new building. Other generous friends also 
contributed, so that at the beginning of last year the sum in hand amounted 
to £7500. ‘The committee then applied themeclves to the project. Mr. Huth 
selected Professor Donaldson as architect, and a better selection could not 
have been made. Associated with him was Mr, Edward Giiining, one of 
their most generous patrons. They had no money to spend in architectural 
ornamentations ; but his Royal Highness, he thought, would agree with the 
board that the new building was admirably adapted for every pur pose of an 
hospital. The treasurer concluded by reading out the list of collections made 
for thac occasion, and announced amidst applause that they amounted alto- 
gether to close upon £1300. 

His Royal Highness the Duke of Cambridge said it became his duty then 


| band are stored. 


formally to open this new building, and in doing so he found littie left for | 


him to add to the concise and lucid history of the hospital given by Mr. 
Meinertzhagen since its opening, nineteen years ago. It was especially to their 
late lamented friend Mr. Huth that they were indebted for being enabled to 
meet in that building on the present oc :asion, and he regretted deeply that 
their tried friend should not have lived to see the accumplishment of the 
work that day. There was nothing Mr. H{nth had so much at heart as the 
welfare and prosperity of that hoepital, Bunt he had left to them one who 
would faithfully follow in his footsteps. His Royal Highness, having paid 
8 compliment to Mr. Meinertzhagen for the as-istance he had given, ex- 
pressed his conviction that that genueman would carry out the good work 
which Mr. Huth had begun. As regarded the other gentlemen connected with 
the institution, the medical officers, the matron, and nurres, he might con- 
gratulate those then assembled on the good management, good organisation, 
and admirable manner in which the hospital had been hitherto directed, He 
was happy that they had been able to do what had been done; but he was 
afraid that even there was hardly a sufficient sum to defray the cost of 
erecting the building. He was also afraid that he should always be obliged 
in addressing them on such occasions to remind them that, the wants of the 
ulation around being continually growing, the liberal interest they felt 
n the hospital could not be permitted to flag, Every day and every year 
would bring vith it an increased demand upon the usefulness of the institu- 
tion. Considering the list of subscriptions read that day, he thought they 
had every prospect that support would continue to increase with the wants 
of the hospital. The collections had been due mainly to the exertions of 
the ladies, and of course the gentlemen would not be slow to follow the 
example so set, It only remained for him now to declare that the new 
German Hospital was open. 
This terminated the ceremonia), and as his Royal Highness and 
ar d left the room the choir sang a hymn, ‘The band of the 
ldstreams plaved in the garden. Subsequently, in the course 
of the afcernoon, the new building was thrown open to all visitors, 
and a great many persons availed themselves of the opportunity 
of inspecting its very admirable construciion and arrangements, 


ADVERTISING MEDIUMS, 


In an age when the maxims of a former wisdom are superseded 
by the exigencies of a public which wants money and another public 
which desires novelty, the only means by which a genuine article can 
hope to maintain its reputation against the counterfeit is by a 
persistent repetition of its excellences; and so far from “ yood 
wine” metaphorically needing ‘no bush,” it absolutely and 
imperatively requires an entire tree for a sign uay, a whole 
grove of trees leading from the bottom of the high road 
right up to the inn door. Does any one covet success for 
a valuable invention, an important discovery, a marvellous spe- 
cific, a philanthropic scheme, a benevolent purpose, a commodity 
which needs only to be seen to be appreciated, a well-known article 
the benefits of which have always been universally recognised, let 


ILLUSTRATED TIMES 


him advertise. The busy public are too thonghtless to ap- | 
preciate the claims of the greatest benelit which is not brought | 
prominently before their notice at least twice In every twenty-four 
hours, The ingenious public who sell are too well aware of tuis 
weakness to leave a chance of success to anybody who does not 


all the other accessories of modern commerce. = el 

To such proportions has this necessity grown that advertising | 
literature may be said to have taken possession of our streets, and 
even to have stretched far out beyond the suburbs and into once 


remote country districts. It is true phat the invasion of metro- 


structures, drawn by horses and covered with enormous posters, has | 
been made illegal ever since they culminated in the temple devoted | 
to magic razor paste and the startling announcements of the | 
“monstre concerts,” a dozen years ago; but, worse than this, 
every street corner, dead wall, railway bridge, hoarding, empty | 
house front, and even church porch and public monument, 13 

devoted to the purpose of blatant assertions emphatic wich fat 
notes of admiration, impertinent queries to which no one desires to 
give an answer, or announcements of a maddening character « hich 

become agyressive trom their continued iteration. In all sorts of 
out-of-the-way places harmle:s people who desire nothing better | 
than to be let alone are morally assaulted, questioned, threatened, 
and generally bullied, by placards of al! colours and in every variety 
of “striking ” letter. On the brick arches of far-off canal bridges | 
they are required to answer questions as to personal identity in a 
way which is to the last degree irritating, by whitewash letters two 
fect long ; on remote park palings they are requested to consider 
the mowentous question, * Why pay rent?" are advert’sed of the 
opening of local assemblies for dancing ; or, with shocking abrupt- 
ness, are told where to go for a cheap funeral. Two daily news: | 


largest size; glowing cartoons and many-coloured Cevices stare 
from the sides of unfinished houses, and make themselves emphatic 
to riders on the outsides of omnibuses, to whom they appeal on 
behalf of worlds of magic and the great hos: of “ entertainers” 
Seeking refuge inside a public conveyance, the travelleris no better 
off, since omnibuses are provided with their own particular adver- 
tisements ; and neatly framed allusions to tea, teeth, and toys glare 
down in blue and yellow from the roof. Railway carriages of the 
second and third class are but advertising vans, in which water- 
proofing, cheap clothes, and surgical instruments alternate 
with other less prominent articles in a maze of bewildering variety. 
Even hansom cabs have recently been chartered by enterprising 
tradesmen, and a startling announcement in a neat oval border 
glares menacingly from the splashboard at the surprised “ fare,” 
who during a hasty ride is completely under its influence. If any 
one should innocently suppose that the advertising system is con- 
fined to public life he would be mistaken, for an ingenious agent 


inside the hats, upon hall tables, or in the lobbies at concerts, 
assemblies, and public dinners. The spills for lighting cigars at 
taverns are provided gratuitously by an ingenious gentleman who 


come home with a sensation announcement marked with an 
advertising pat on its snowy surface, or our bread delivered with 
the brand of a new music ball on the top crust. 

Amongst the principal advertising mediums, however, the peri- 
patetic “sandwiches,” or men bearing boards like tabards upon 
breast and shoulders, are still the most common, although even 
amongst them a desire for novelty and the means of attracting | 
increased attention has introduced alterations. It was found that 
the men who formerly bore posters, like banners, at the end ofa 
pole, were addicted to resting outside remote taverns, or even to 
leaving their burden while they went to refresh themselves with 
beer, and some means was sought of rendering the banner a part of 
the man, so that neither a high wind nor the sudden necessity for 
beer should separate it from its human ballast. The result has | 
been the invention of iron shoulder-straps, by which the poster, neatly | 
framed, is bound to the unfortunate bearer. Anybody who would see 
the advertising medium in his primitive simplicity and without the ban- 
ner, which has become, as it were, a part ot his being in public, should 
go early in the morning to one of the places where he and his fellows 
assemble to receive their burdens from the hands of the agent who 
employs them, or of /i’s agent ; for in all these things there is a vast 
amount of “farming;’ and out of the medium’s shilling a day 
depend upon it somebody gets threepence, Near the corner of 
Endell-street, and not far from St. Giles’s Church, a large company 
of these mediums may be seen any morning at nine o'clock congre- 
gated at the mouth of a dirty little square of houses, known as 
Hampshire Hog-yard, where, in a dilapidated tenement which seems 
to have been subject to the ravages of a fire several years ago and 
not to have been worth repairing since, the boards and banners of the 
This is the armoury, in fact ; and a strange, broken- 
down, miserable army they are, amongst whom no modern Falstaff 
even would go for recruits, Surely, such a collection of old, patched 
and ragged habilimen’s could not be found even at the “Clothes 
Exchange” in Houndsditch. One elderly individual rejoices, it is 
true, ina pink-striped waistcoat—the cast-off morning garment of 
some smart footman ; but he has evidently not long come into the 
business. For the most part, the banner-bearers are depressed in 
appearance ; and, with their worn, cares and incongruous garments, 
tueir half-washed faces, and their melancholy listlessness of manner, 
seem anything but hopeful of the British public, to whom they 


| instrumentally appeal. 


The neighbourhood is just waking up by the time they arrive : 
that is to say, the clinking of a hammer is going on merrily at the 
farrier's shed down the yard; the door of the common lodging- 
house has long been open for the egress of the lodgers, some of 
whom are doubtless amongst this company ; the Irish costermongers 
in the neighbouring street are placing their stalls, and gaily com: 
mencing their morning quarrel under the superintendence of three 
policemen; the hairdresser in the main thoroughfare has taken his 
shutters down and is briskly ready to shave, wash, and brush hair 
by machinery at the rate of twopence a head; and even the dog- 
fancier next door has let in the daylight upon a shaggy white terrier, 


; company, has made a good beginning in so far that ir } 


| work of a French composer having 
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OPERA AND CONCERTS. 
Tur Royal English Opera, under the directioz 


n of the 


given several very succes:ful performances of «= Aacg: ci 
* Martha” is advertised for to-niylit, * Masaniello” wil] be - 1 
NHS Sal 


will be produced, Several of our contemporaries compl 
Leen selected as the 
that of a Russian composer as the second, to be 
establishment which prides itself especially on its thor ! 
English character. For our part, we see no harm in hie ey 
English composers cannot write grander works than “ Masani en 
or livelier ones than “ Martha:” and any association, limited st et 
limited, that endeavoured to maintain itself by producis; Ey or 
operas alone, would have the same fate that a wine Cocina = aie: 
expect if it offered to the public nothing but British wine, Inmalion 
this comparison we do mean to say that England hasno more cla; 10g 
be considered a music-producing than she hasto be regarded as recy 2 
growing country; but her music has no reputation abroad and is 
not much thought of (not even by the English Opera Compan >) 
home. French music, in spite of the most sedulous fostering pe eo . 
part of the State, was long in the same position; and even now : 
can scarcely be said that there is a distinct school of French oper; 
There are French composers of the Rossini school and French eo 
posers of the Meyerbeer school ; but, except in some of the least 
pretentious works of the repertory of the Opéra Comique (which are 
simply musical developments of the national vaudeville), there are 
few, it any, French operas that can be pointed to as charac:eristicall y 
French. 7 
As far as we personally are concerned, we do not care very much 
where an opera comes from provided only it be full of good “music ; 
i 


ain ef the 
first, and 
performed by an 


| and we would quite as soon hear a new work by Auber or by Gounod 
’ 


Frenchmen though they be, as one by no matter what English 
composer. If we were an English composer we should, of course 
not talk in this manner (though we have observed that one English 
composer often fails to admire the masterpiece of another); but, as 


| a member of the gieat body of the British public, our view of the 


matter is simply what we have above set forth. 

In our op nion, then, it is right and desirable that there should 
be a theatre for producing opera in the English language—which 
of course involves the engagement of English singers, or at least 
of singers able to sing English words ; but we think it would be a 
great and fatal mistake, at such a theatre, to limit the works pro- 
duced to those written by English composers. “In discussing this 
subject, a great many writers argue as though each country must 
necessarily bave its own composers, as it has its own painters and 
(above all) its own writers. But Mozart wrote for the Italian 
stage, Weber wrote “Oberon” for the English stage, Meyerbeer 
wrote all his great works for the French stage ; and no one can say 
that the masterpieces of these three German composers belong, in 
an artistic sense, either to Germany or toe the countries for which 
respectively they were in the first instance composed. English 
composers are entitled, no doubt, to have as fair a chance given to 
them as to the composers of other countries; and where are they 
to get this if not in England? This is all that we can admit in their 
favour. As to a “national school,” it is only by stealing or 
imitating national airs that a composer can give national character 
to music at all. Thus, Flovow thought to give an English character 
to “Martha” by introducing an Irish air for the prima donna; 
and when “ Martha” was finished, with its Irish ballad and its 
English beer-song and popular dances, who would ever have 
thought that the musical mixture had been prepared by a Russian ’ 

Let the Opera Company bring out as many or as few English operas 
as it pleases. Its first duty isto bring out operas of merit, by whomso- 
ever they may be written. At the end of a season or two we shall be 
very much astonished if it will not have given too many rather 
than too few works by native composers, A prodigious number of 
operas by English musicians have been produced during the Jast 
thirty years ; and how many. of them remain on the stage? How 
many, too, have become knowl out of England? The one really 


i successful opera that has been brought ont during the whole ot 
| this period is Mr. Balfe’s “ Bohemian Girl,” and the “ Bohemian 


Girl” certainly does not pass for a great work either in Encland 
* ag Shy of the many cities on the Continent where it has been 
played. “ 

The performance of “ Masaniello” at the Royal English Opera 
does not call for any special notice. Everyone knew that Mdme. 
Parepa would sing the music of Elvira to perfection, and that Mr. 
Weiss would make a very good Pietro, As for the new tenor, Mr. 
Adams, much had been expected of him, and expectation was not 
disappointed. He has a fine voice, sings well, and declaims 
admirably. The part of Fenella, too (the vea/ prima donna of tle 
cunts); was well mimed by Mdile. Rosa Giraud, a dancer from 

aris. 

The following analysis of the plot of Meyerbeer's “ Africaine,” 
now in rehearsal at the French Opera, has lately been published : 
Vasco de Gama, returning from his first voyage to Africa, is ship- 
wrecked. ‘Two alone of the negroes are saved—Nelusco, an African 
traitor, and Celika, ex-Queen of Madagascar. Vasco is condemned 
by a naval court-martial for having lost his ship, and the sentence 
is conveyed to him in a piece for eight bass voices (barbarously 
entitled an “octuor”), This closes the first act. In act 2, Vasco 
is in prison with the Queen of Madagascar and Nelusco. The 
latter wishes to kill him during his sleep ; but the Queen, who loves 
Vasco, utters a cry and saves him. In the third act Vasco has 
obtained permission to return to Africa to pursue his discoveries. 
Celika is with him ; but he is again shipwrecked and thrown on the 
coast of Madagascar, Here all is changed. Celika is mistress 
instead of being a slave. Now Vasco shall love her, or she will put 
him to death. Finally, however, she abandons her plans, and re- 
solves thatske must die, She accordingly lies down beneath the deadly 
shade of the upas-tree and goes to sleep, singing an adieu to Vasco, 
who, we suppose, is pursuing his scientific investigations in some other 
part of the island. 

There is, at least, originality in this libretto; there is even gro- 
tesqueness, Judging only from the sketch which we have just laid 
before our readers, The principal characters seem to be an Africa 


with red-rimmed eyes, who blinks at the passers-by with | traveller, who, like Rous:eau at Venice, may be reproached with 
the expression of a detected felon. Lounging at the corner of the | caring more for mathematics than for female beauty ; a malicious 
yard. and scenting the morning air with the odour of their short | higger: and a Queen of Madagascar—a predecessor, therefore, of 
black pipes, the mediums wait until a messenger arrives with a key | that enlightened sovereign who was forced the other day to grant a 


| 
| 
| 
| 


to open the magazine, when they go, in melancholy groups, to 
receive their banners and to assist in harnessing each other to their 
iron yokes, Another minute, and they are placed in melancholy 
array, after which they go to their several beats. The “Ixions” 
being sorted like an animated toy alphabet, the Music Halls being 
warned not to linger in back streets; and the Theatres, some of 
them, repairing to the colonnade in Bo «-street, there to receive fresh 
devices for the ensigns which they are doomed to bear all day with an 
interval for such refreshment as they can procure for the few half- 


| pence they have to spare on leg of beef soup or saveloys. Now and 


then a spirited proprietor will gather together a select corps—a 
sort of picked body-guard—clothe them in fantastic dresses, and 
give them etrange insignia to bear as a stimulus to public curiosity ; 


| but these efforts never last long, and the body-guard itself, after a 


brief effort to keep their uniforms from inevitable shabbiness, and 
the substitution of incongruous garments for thoze with which they 
are originally provided, is ultimately disbanded, and its members are 
once more enrolled in the regular corps of “ advertising mediums,” 


ARTIFICIAL TAILS.—A mole-killer of Monthey, in the Valais, in Switzer- 
land, was recently brought before the Correctional Tribunal of that place on 
a charge of swindling the authorities which he effected in an ingenious 
manner. The destroyers of those animals receive a certain sum for each, but 
they are not bound to present the bedies in order to obtain the reward, but 
only the tails. The man in qnestion delivered not leas than 2000, and | 
received a sum of 800f, Surprise was felt at the number, and on close 
examination a great many were found to be artific ul—manufactured by 
gamming a strip of the animal's skin ou a bit of wire covered with paper. 
The tailmaker was condemned to three mont! s’ imprisonment. 


constitution to her subjects, in which one of the principal articles 
ran as follows :—“ Her Majesty abstains in future from the use of 
ardent spirits.” But music possesses the magic power, especially in 
the hands of such a magician as Meyerbeer, ot raising and trans- 
forming whatever subject it may be allied to; and the sorrows of 
Celika will, doubtless, seem poetical enough to everyone except bur- 
lesque-writers resolved beforehand to take a Jim-Crow view of 
Meyerbeer's African opera. 


GUXCOTTON VERsts GUNPOWDER —TIt will take, fays Mr. Scott 
Russell, in the Quarter/y Journal of Science, twenty-four ounces of gun- 
powder to break, in mining, a mas- ef rock that can be broken by four 
ounces of guncotton, But the glory of guncotton has hitherto been con- 
fined to its achievements as a burster, For the modera ed service of propel- 
ling a shot, it has been tamed but lately by Major-General Lenk, ot the 
Austrian service, who has produced it in a safe form, not six, but three, 
times more powerful than gunpowder. ‘Thus used in war, the advantages of 
guncotton over gunpowder are taid to be many. A third of the wei 
suffices; it does not foul the gun, but leaves only a slight dew of conder 
steam ; and it explodes without smoke, Thus, the +mcoke of battle will 
bcome a tradition of the past, when guncotton shall have Leen generally 
adapted to the use of the armies. The smoke of gunpow der not on.ly ob-cure? 
tight, but itis a compound of noxious tumes that make their effects fult in 
casements Of fortresses, or between decks of ships, ‘I'v get rid of the smoke 
and of the excessive heat of quick firing in such sitnations. is to douvle the 
force of the fighting men by doubling their power of standing nnexhansted 
by their guns. You must keep your powder dry, but you may wet your gun- 
cotton ; for when dried it is undamaged. Majoi-General Lenk has perfe. ue 
the mechanism for producing guncotton in several forms. ‘The simple form 
is that of a continuous straight yarn of given weight to the yard, sold on 
reels,— All the Lear Rovnd, 
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most cruel system of swindling has been 
vogue. Itis perpetrated by means of so- 
loyment offices,” conducted by unseru- 
aus persons, Whoadvertise freely, andexpatiateon 
he means at the command of the office of obtaining 
tations for women as governesses, companions, 
barmaids, milliners, and the like. Applicants 

spouding to the advertisements are informed that 
rE ecessary to pay a fee for entry of their names 
on the register. When this has peen pa‘d, per- 
are they hear no more of the matter—perhaps 
i » have some hopeless trouble given them by 
ala information as to employers seeking assist- 
06 which information has probably been gleaned 
ai newspaper supplements, weeks or months ago, 
hy therascally projector of the office. Occasionally, 
ie poor feminine victim makes an application to 
a police magistrate for redress. The magistrate 
finds that he cannot interfere, but intimates that 
the applicant has a remedy at the County Conrt. 
This is, of course, utter nonsense, as every one 
knows that for any person beyond the degree of a 
common labo 


Or late & 


coming into 
caiied "emp 


urer to recover a single sum of five or 
ten shillings at the County Court would entail ex- 

nse, loss of time, and trouble to at least ten times 
the value; while, even in the event of a favourable 
judgment, the chances against the recovery of the 
debt from a dishonest defendant would be about 
a hundred to one. Then the magistrate trusts 
that the report of the application by the press 
will effect the object of putting a stop to similar 

ractices. So the press notices the matter, and 
in a day or two some one comes from the ‘‘employ- 
ment office” to declare that, whatever may be the 
character of other establishments, his, at least, is 
conducted in good faith, He holds in his hand 200 
(it is odd, but 200;is the favourite number) testi- 
monials which, if his Worship will but peruse, and 
so forth. Of course, his Worship will not peruse 
any of them. But the gentlemen of the press, 
having already reported an ex parte application, feel 
themselves bound-to record the ex parte defence on 
the part of the office, and thus ail the means of 
redress, punishment, and exposure are alike baffled. 
Oaly one course remains, but this requires resources 
not usnally at the command of reduced ladies or 
honest women of a humbler grade eagerly seeking 
employment. Such a course would be to obtain 
evidence of concert among two or more of the em- 
ployment-cftice proprietors and thcir assistants and 
then charge them with conspiracy. We have asso- 
ciations for the protection of most kinds of unfor- 
tunates—lunatics, discharged convicts, aud even 
the mongrel curs in our streets; but none for the 
aid or detence of the most deserving and respectable 
ofall our unhappy classes—honest, industrious, and 
capable women, desirous of opportunities for the 
exercise of their abilities. 

We continue from our last week's impression the 
record of the investigation into the cause of the 
death of George King, upon whose body an 
adjourned inquest was held at Westminster Hos- 
pital en Friday evening, the 14th inst. The new 
evidence then adduced included that of Mr, Jones, 
resident medical officer, and of Mr. Freeman, house 
surgeon at St. George's Hospital. Both these gen- 
tlemen deposed that, upon examining King upon 
his admission to the last-mentioned hospital at 
abo. ve o'clock in the evening, he then smelt 
of drink, and that they believed him to be suf- 
fering from its effects. A gentlemun’s servant, 
who saw the man lying on the grass in the 


Green Park, declared that he then heard a 
bystander say, “It is a wonder he has not 
killed himself falling against the railings.” At 


present the evidence stands thus :—No injuries were 
found upon the deceased when examined at St. 
George's Hospital, where he remained from five 
until seven p.m. Then, a policeman took him, 
quietly, as the constable states, along Constitution- 
hill to the police-station, at King-street. The police 
on duty there testify that during his being kept 
there until the next morning he was subjected to 
no violence, that he was visited every quarter or 
half hour until his liberation, and answered con- 
tinually to inquiries as to whether he was all right ; 
also that no bruises were observed by them upon 
his being released. In opposition to this appears 
the fact that when the man was let out he 
was speechless and helpless, with a fractured 
skull, and numerous severe bruises about his head, 
body, and limbs. One or two of these might have 
been caused by a fall, but scarcely all of them. 
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the disturbance of the mathemat ician, who requested 
him to desist, on account of his noise causing an 
interruption to Mr. Babbage's studies, The fellow | 
refused at first, and then de ted, but afterwards | 
re-commenced, For this Mr, Babbage gave him in | 
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Tho police-constable 
tendance, 

Mr. Partridge—She cannot be examined 
must be discharged; but he ean be 
again if you can obtain further eviden: 


said the first wife was in at- 


+ The prisorer 
taken into custedy 
ce, 


charge, w srs z Hohe g The second wife, a most respectable: gz yo 
: 2g. hen he was fined forty shillings or sulfer | woman, said she would pursue the cand Pe eh bat 
8 imprisonment in default. The late Act | factory evidence of the first marriage, ” ; 


. . sae . . pee 
has certainly mitigated the organ nuisance in more 


ways than one, It has not only diminished the 
number of the grinders, but it has rendered 
sufferers patient. A friend of ours, who had 
endured much from their discords, recently told us 
that he did not mind them since the bill had passed, 
“ Before then,” said he, “it was intolerable to be 
forced to hear them and to know that there was no 
remedy for the torture they inflicted. Now that I 
know I can send them away when I please, I let 
the poor wretches go on and do their worst.” There 


is a philosophical truth involved in this expression 
of sentiment, 


EXTRAORDINARY CASE OF SWINDLING BY A 
PRETENDED HEIRESS, 

A stylisily-dressed young woman, apprehended in Dublin 
on @ Warrant from the Greenwich Police Court, and who 
gave (he name of Mary Horsfall, was charged before Mr. 
Mande with fraud and robbery, 

The evidence was very voluminous, the Court being 
crowded w ith tradesmen and others who had been the 
prisoner's dupes, In the month of August last the 
prisoner was admitted as a pupil at the school of 
Miss Harvey, Ashburnham House, Blackheath, being 
taken there by respectabic-luoking persons, Who gave 
references, and represented themselves as Mr. and 
Mrs. Wilkins. Sle pletended to be the niece of Mr. 
Horsfall, M.P., and of Colonel Norsfall, of Bath, and 
that she already possessed a fortune of £400 a year, 
with an expectancy of £800 per annum, Having 
been taken by Miss Harvey to a jeweller and silver: 
smith’s: at Greenwich, for the purpose of having 
her initials placed upon silver forks and spoons, 
the prisone: made use of the introduction to call a few 
days afterwards and to select a gold watch, value £15, 
Previous to parting with the watch the tradesman called 
upon Miss Harvey to ascertain whether it would be right 
to let the prisoner have the property, and the prisoner 
having made the representations named as to her a-sumed 
high connections, and also that she had a banker's dravjrht 
in her possession for £40, Miss Harvey informed him that 
she thought he would be correct in letting the prisoner 
have the watch, and it was accordingly sent to her. The 
following day the prisoner again called at che shop, and, 
having selected a gold guard, value £6, desired it to be 
sent to her at Miss Harvey's, and promised to send a 
cheque for both the watch and gnard. Instead, however, 
of sending the cheque, the prisoner, accompanied by 
Miss Harvey's housekeeper, called and apologised, say- 
ing that her solicitor was then out of town, and 
that, until his return, she could not obtain a remit- 
tance, A few diayssubsequently the prisoner paid another 
visit to the same shop, saying that Miss Harvey had piven 
her permission to have another watch and guard, to be 
placed to her (Miss Harvey's) account. She selected the 
articles, which were sent by the apprentice to Miss 
Harvey's with a note to that lady, but not directed, in- 
structions being given to him tosee that Miss Harvey had the 


/ MIDDLESEX SESSIONS, 
A LONG SENTENCE WANTED.—Jobn Caldon, twenty, 
a@ labourer, was placed at the bar, charged with stealing a 


sou’ wester, the property of George Smith Barnard. He 
pleaded not guilty, 


Polico-constable 498 K said. 


~-On Saturday morning, the 
Ist inst., I saw the prisoner in St. Gecrgeeaareet, Sc. 
George's, and, noticing that he looked very bulky, I 
watched him, and saw him take the sou'wester from his 
breast and put it on his head. I took him into custody. 
He said he bought it of a shoeblack. 

George Barnard, 111, St. George's-street, identified the 
Sou'wester as his property. 1t was not sold to anyone. 

The prisover, in his defence, said he was going along the 
street when he bonght the +ou' wester of a shoeblack. 

The jury found him guilty. 

A sergeant of the F division proved several convictions 
against the prisoner, who he said was a very old thief, 

Mr. Payne said he felt disposed to sentence the prisoner 
to imprisonment, 

The prisoner—Oh ! give me penal servitude, my Lord ; 
T shall never do any good if you don't. 

Mr. Payne—The offence is but a slight one, and I don't 
think it justifies seven years’ penal servitude, The sen- 
tence is two years’ hard labour. 

The prisoner—Do pray give me five years, You had 
better put on the other three, 

Mr. Payne did not feel so disposed, and the prisoner was 
removed, 

A SPARRING-MATCH IN CouR?T.—Harrlet Mordica was 
indicted for attempting to steal a cloak, the property of a 


linendraper. — is servant who took the parce! in returned to the 
The prisoner, oor and told the apprentice that all was correct ; but she 
guilty, pris » by the advice of Mr. Ribton, pleaded appears to have been met by the prisoner, who came from 


the parlour on hearing the apprentice, and so became pos- 
sessed of the property, On the 24th of September the 
vacation commenced, and the prisoner expressed her 
desire of spending such vacation at Bath, and visiting 


Mrs. Dean, who came up to speak to her character, said 
she had nevec known her do a dishonest act before. She 
unfortunately was a little given to drink. 

Mr. Ribton (to Mr. Payne)—Well, it is a very trivial 


cace, and I hope you will give her a very lenient sentence, nee ae & eat brie M i Marve Bo 
Mr. Payne—It has been said she is given to occasional | CT Stating tha er uncle (the Co 4x (Ob- 
jected to her travelling alone by railway, con- 


lrinking , ee R 
drinking, but when she did ¢o 1 supp she took a good sented to accompany her to Bath, where they arrived 


deal + 

Mr. Ribton—Of course you can assume what you please. 

Mr, Payue—1 want to know how the prisoner gets her 
living. 

Pouce-sergeant Matthews—I have seen her about the 
Streets at all hours of the night. 

Prisoner—I never was out late before, 

Mr. Ribton—The policeman will be sure to say to the 
contrary, so don't say any more. 

Mr. Payne—I don't think you onght to say that. 

Mr. Ribton—The prisoner ought to be much obliged to 
the policeman for saying what he has, Really, my Lord, 
this is a very trifling case. 

Mr. Payne—Well, I shall commit the prisoner for six 
months, with hard labour, She will come out of prison a 
new woman. 

Mr. Ribton—And that is a light sentence. That is what 
my client gete by calling witnesses Lo her character. If 
she had not done so you would have heard nothing about 
her drinking. It appears to me she has got an additional 
three montns for getting drank, 

Mr. Payne—Nothing of the kind. I have, I think, given 
her a very short sentence, 

Mr. Ribton—Oh, very! but I con't think so. It would 
have been better if ehe had said nothing, but had abided 
the reeult of the siniple verdict of a jury. 

Mr. Payne—Well, periaps in that case she would have 
gota year’s imprisonment, 

Mr. Ribton—You conld have 
know that. I think, however, » 
stances, got @ very severe sentenc 

Mr. Payne —You have aright to enjoy your own opinion. 

Mr. Ribton—I am obliged to your Lordshiy for the 
information, 


the same evening, and at once proceeded to Amery’s 
Hotel, in that city, where they remained the following 
day (Sunday) and Monday, On Monday afternoon, while 
on @ visit to some of her friends in Bath, with the prisoner, 
Miss Harvey was astonished at the arrival of her biother- 
in-law, bringing with him not only tradesinen’s accounts 
for goods supplied to the prisoner, but also information 
that a mysterious robbery had been committed at her 
residence at Blackheath, two diamond bracelets and 
several rings having been found to have been carried off 
which belonged to a Jady residing in the house, Con- 
sequent inqui during which the prisoner absconded, 
led to her sequent apprehension at Dublin, and her 
being brought backto London, At the conclusion of the 
evidence at Greenwich Police Court, she was remanded, 
bail being refused. 


SnocKkine Munper.—Another frightful murder is 
reported, A carrier named Kentish, going to the cottage 
of an old woman, named Butler, near Sunning-hill Park, 
Ascot, found her all but dead from fearvul wounds on her 
skill. He went for assistance, but before it ariived the 
poor old woinan bad expired, It was manifest that she 
had been beaten about the head with some blunt instru- 
ment. No person has yet been apprehended ; but suspicion 
is said to attach to a tramp who had been seen in the 
neighbourhood. The Coroner's jury have returned a 
verdict of * Willful murder” against some person or persons 
nnknown, 

UNDER WHICH KInG ?--The Syracuse Jovraal tells 
the following :—"On Saturday last, while a train on the 
Old Road was stopping at Caynga Lridge for refrerh- 
ments a party of blatant M'Clellanites went throngh the 
cars after at straw.’ Meeting an old gentleman, he was 
asked Lis preference for President. He named Lincoln. 
‘But,’ said he, ‘I have five nephews in the army, who 
each prefer M Han. Applause from the corps followed, 
ween one of them congratulated him on the choice of his 
nephews, and said, * Allow me to ingnire under what 
| they are making targets of themselves?" Imagine 
surprise when the old gentleman answered, ‘ Genera! 
Robert E, Lee!" 


ven her two years; I 
has, under the circum- 


POLICE. 

SprreruL Trick OF A TOLL-COLLECTOR.—A very 
respectuble-looking man applied to Mr. Arnold nnder 
the following circumstances :—Between three and four 
o'clock that morning he went to Lambeth Bridge and 
found he could not get on to it in consequence of the 
carriage-road gate being shut and the foot rurnstile being 
fixed. Applicant also found the tollhouse close d, and 
tapped at the window three or four times to arouse the 
collector, who wasasleep. After waiting two or three 


MONEY OPERATIONS OF THE WEEK. 


The Coroner again adjourned the inquest, in order 
this time that the jury might view the police cell, 
and that, if possible, the gentleman who saw the 
deceased fallin the park might be called to give 
evidence, The deceased has left a widow and eight 
children totally destitute. ‘I'wo or three years since 
he suffered severely from an explosion at the 
Charered Gas Company’s works, and it is supposed 
thut the shock thus caused to his nerves may have 
predisposed him to the fit in which he fell in 
the park, ‘There is no suspicion on the part of the | 
friends of the deceased that he was “ murdered in 
the Green Park,” as alleged by a contemporary. 
He was taken thence in broad daylight to 
St. George’s Hospital, whence he was discharged 
without apparent injury, aithough semi-insensible. 
The trial of Franz Miiller for the murder of Mr. 
Briggs, will probably be begun about the 20th or 
27th inst. White forbearing to attach any weight 
whatever to the many published paragraphs as to 
the confidence of the defence in an alibi, we yet 
hold to our opiaion, as already expressed, upon the 
weakness of the evidence for the prosecution. It 
must be necessary, to satisfy a jury that Miiller 
committed the murder, to prove that he was in the | 
loom in quo, the place where the crime was 
elected. On this point the prosecution is worse 
than fveble, being crippled by the evidence of 
the witness who saw both Mr. Briggs’s companions 
on his fatal journey, and describes both, with | 
particulars not applying to the prisoner, The 
only proposed identification of Miller with the | 
murderer is, so far, the suggestion of the hat left | 
in the carriage being his, and this evidence 13 
supplied by Matthews, the cabman, of whose ante- | 


celents, aa connected with Norwich especially, | 
Wwe are led to expect the recalling of unfavourable 
reminiscences, Prediction is always a hazardous | 
ssay; but on a subject of suca absorbing inter 
48 this everyone speculates, Our own idea is that 
Miiller will not be found guilty of the murder, 
however indubitable may be his poss ssion of the 
property of the deceased, _ | 

Mr. Babbage has at length obtained a practical 
triumph over an organ-grinder. The vagrant was | 
playing a large instrument of unusual power, to, 


| state of the law Ps 


moments until he woke up, the collector refused to let 
him go over the bridge. The applicant added ; —I walked 
round to where I was going over We. eres Bridge, 

shich was a great deal further and which caused muc! ; ; * hs ; i 
Hneterdbiyy ae me, I have been in the habit for nearly | Ditto, for econ Le Redneed and New Te ner aaron’ Hd ii 
two years of going over Lambeth Lriige at the seme hes alese se meh ie 
early hour every morning, and iz think that the man had | 4 
no right to refuse me; that the bridge is open day and ra’ ne 
night for the public, or at any rate onght to be, Pie eee erence ene Rupes Tapers 

Mr, Arnold—Woy did the tult-collector refuse to let you th mn has beeo rather an active demand for accommodation, both 
go over the bridge ? 


atthe Bank ef Kn,land and in the open market, and the lowest 
Applicant—He was annoyed, I suppose, at my w figure foc tha best short paper iy ¥ per cent, On the whole, the 
him out of hissleep. 


1y of capital ix larre. = 
Mr, Arnold —Did you offer payment of the toll ¢ "everal pared jx of gold have been sent into the Bank of England, 
Applicant—I did. ies 


mit 2 pol is « ix trifling. 
pa poorer in he eamercial world have been 
Mr. Arnold —Why did he refure to take announced, 
Applicant—Becausy he was offended. 1 offered him six- 
pence, but he refu-ed to take itor give me change. He 
said his toll was a halipenny, and unless I paid him one I 
should not go over the bridge. 
Mr. Arnold—Then he refused the tender of 


toll ? 
ee * and I had no other money. I have 


A pplicant—He did ; n 
often had change there before, and I should think I ought 


to have had the change vhis time, 


ALTHOUGH considerable fla'nesa has continued to prevail in most 
dep runents of the stock Exchange, Homes ocks have been ‘olerably 
firm io prics, With mere Gispori fon on the partof the pablic to 
maki investments, Consols, for Transfer, have realised, 45} to § ; 


curities have Leen on a very mote- 
ck has been Zll to 213 
‘ont Rupoe Vaper, ll, 


aking 


sixpence for 
27; Peru 
Cents, 475 
Four-and-a-Half per 
Anglo-Dutch, $3 ex div, ; Sardis 
Deferred, 113; Ditto, Passive, 0); 


‘Turkish Old 


re ( 2 ; Veneznela Six per Cents, 554; Lite, Iss, 

Mr. Arnold — Ife might have given you change had he Pa aR ea Bi att pee Cents, ot; Dutch uur por Cents 
pleased, bat he was not bound ; sixpence isa legal tender 955 ex div. ; and Ttalian Five per C.nta, Ooh, rh h 

for sixpence, bnt not for a halfpenny, and he, therefore, | Yin -stock Henk Shares have ruled heavy, and prices have 
clledae ais) i bound to find change. vie ees era and Magcerman'a have sold at 121; Alliance, 

was at liberty to refuse, He is not bound to find change. te Aine E hers ind Mee rw Zealand 18); Brazilian and Pores. 


*% Bri ish and Ca ifornia, 4) ; Chartered of Incia, Aus.ralia 
3-4ex div. ; Charteres Mercan ie of India, Londoa, and 
/ 9}; Europan 9; Hinouse 1, ¢ 
30; Imperial Ocroman, ; 

§; Loucen 
769; Loudon 


geese, 195 


and Chins, 


Biri amy.—George Robert Murrell, mean-looking man, 
aged thirty-three years, and described as @ ropem iker, or 
Angel-place, High street, Bow, charged with bigamy 


wud 


of Inia, #4; 


; ine ‘aura Le No. Buroes- vd of Australia, 25; London and Cc 
in intermarrying with Laura Lomas, of No. . 0! Charteced ts ApS Tandon. and. Wesuninater, #1};) Merchang, 2 ; 
street, Commercial-road. tile ‘and nie 0; Metropolitan ana crovinacial, 18}; 


The case failed for the same reason that many cases of | ena Sex di 
bigtmy have failed —the a ce of legal proof of the first ee ph Val 
marriag*®. The first wife, 


Lovincial of Lreland, 99; Sind Punjaub, 
rot Avstialia, 51h; ard Cnicu of London, 51. 
siness has a cone in Co'onisl Gover mens 


ho in many crises of bizamy |“ anoutaaaverree t 


‘ ' Fl ada oi Cons Lave realiset 93; Ditto clive per 
is the only person who can prove her own marriage, is | & uritien, ae price lus}; Meurisias Me ar eae te 
no; permitted to give evidence against her husband. This | Savy ve Oey Sie per Conte, Wt; New south Wales Five per Con's 


viven rise to innumerable hardships loi}; and Vietorie Bix per Cente, 


| 95}; Queenst 


nd cases of injustice, - | tad t haa ruled quiet, and a furchor decline 
ig Laura Lomas, the eecond wife, was sworn, and was Tre } in the ve of finanelatG wnpanten’ eharca. City 
hiuni-ug Lo relate the particulars of her marriage to the bes a 1 piace Credit. Forcier and 


said the first thing to be rigation and Canal, 


Me. Partrir 


mer a g A | Mol ‘ ; sedi 
Lado Ww st yprove the unt marriage, and that the first ; ha Gg, ee aa igen rat ors it, 

he - Ue: 18 8 WE tiene a nati ba ; Julat suak 
wife wae iving when the prisoner contracted the second | ties rie SOLOGaae Waresal dnnibul, 


Joourt, 47 


| Nati 
Maar.a ber 


ian 


mariage. {, Dito. wll paid, do; 


ee 


CORN EXCHANGE.—The arrivala of English wheat fresh up to 
oor market this work have been very moderate, The trado, how- 
ever, has teen far trom active; but prices bave ruled firm.’ With 
foreign wheet the market has been well rupplied, In all descriptions 
sales have progressed slowly, at last weeks quotations, Barley 
with the exceprion of the floest malting, which has sold somewhat 
readily at aull prices—bas rulea very inactive, on tormer terns, 
The maltirade has continued dall, at the Iste decline in pricer, 
Uats have been realy offered, but they have tet a somes hat active 
inquiry, and have fully supported last weeks quotations, bor 
beans and peas the trade has ruled quiet, at late prices. In flour 
about an average burineas has been transacted, at full currencies, 


x English. “ heat, O78, to das. ; barley, 24s. to 368. ; malt, dus. to 
Oia. 5 owt, 17s. to 23s, e, to S4s.; beans, Sta, vo dls, ; peas 
34s. Lo 408, per quar er; flour, 27s, to 4a, per 280 1b, 


SEEDS —Linreed is aull, at 7 to Ts, or home grown qualities, 
Other seeds imove off heavily, at about previous rates, ‘Lhe cake 
trade is very ima tive, Linse d cakes, Spelieh, are selling at £10 to 
£11; and toreign at £0 1Os,t0 £10 15s, per ton, 

CATILE — Very little change has taken place in tbe value of good 
and prime stock ; but for inferior qualilies the tiade is dull, on 
rather eas.er terme :—Beet trom 3s 2u. to hs, 4d; mution, 34, 8d, to 
ow Od. 5 veal, di tu 5s, end pork, 3 Od. to ds. 10d. per Slo. to 
sink the offal, 

NEWGATE AND LEADENHALL.—The trade is somewhat in- 
active, at the folowing prices:—Deef, from 34. to 44, 4d ; mutton, 
Se dd, to ds, Bd; veal, Gs8d, to ds. Sul; and pork, 3a, 6d. to Sa, per 
sll bv the carcass, 

Prov istons,~ Tho Irish butter trade cont'nnes very firm, and 
prices have anu upward tendency, For foreign batter chera ita 
good demand, aud foe Breslan* commands | per ewt, Bacon 
moves ol! alowly, and « furiher decline has, in ¢ instances, taken 
place inthe quotations, Hwang, lard, ax well as good and prime 
chee, are ii fair average request, at full prices s. 

vr Vhe public sales of wa have parsed off slowly at, in some 
instances, a decline in prow of yi! per if Acvices from China etate 
that the exporeto (reat Hiitain liad rather exceeded 36,000.00) Ib, 

SUGAK.— Abd increared anount of biasaness has becu done in raw 
sugar al, for the momt part, full prices. The stock is 123,568 t Da, 
mpainst 101,052 tone last year, Roilaed goods are steady, at 438, for 
common be own Jumps, 

Corry The trade is firm for good and fine qualities; but 
inferior parcela are a dull inquiry, Stock, 13,201 tons, agaist 
10,620 tons last year, 

KICk,—A very moderate busi 
for Bengal qualities, The stock 
41,005 tons jist year, 

SPIRITS.—Kum ix in limited request, at late rates. Proof 
Leewards ix quoted ut Is. da, to Is. 6d. per gallon, For other spiri a 
the market te quiet. British epirit, tis. Sd. per gallon, 

Hlove.—A fair business is passing in hops, and prices rule firm, 
The quotations vary from 80s. vw Sve, per ewl. 

POVATORS,—Mocerate supplies of potatoes are on sale, and the 
trade is Siva yet fiom 80s. Ly 1s. per ton, 

OILS,—Lineced oil ix dull, at dis per ewt,. on the spot In other 
oils very Little ia doiry, Forelyn redined rape is quoted at 44s, Ga, 5 
Cochin cocoanut od. todSe,, end fine pila, 36. perewh Fre 
pplrits of Lurpentine have fallen to 62+. Ud. per owt, 

TALLOW.—The tallew tiade is ins sluggish state and prices 
have  croopicg tendency, New P.¥,G. is quoted at 40x. tk to 

hohe spot; and 4% for January wo March delivery, 
‘ling ats. 2d. per Sib, Present stock, 47.554 carks, 
woltet 59 440 Cocke last year, 

COALS. Neweastle, 13+. wo 19s, 6d.; Sunderland. 14 64, to 21s, 6d; 
Tartiepoul sua West Hartlepool, os, Od, to 2ia, dd. per tom. 


is passing, at 8s. Hd. to 13s, 6d, 
wilkinds 18 34,515 tous, against 


hn 
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BANKAUPTS —T. GORDON, Duke-otieet, Piccadilly,—J. RYAN, 
Kureell-rtrect, Mermopasey.—G. BLD, Church street, Stoke New. 
Ington, midicer—W. BARRETT, Sevenoaks, New Browpion, and 
b conl merchant, — J, PRAKCE, Deptfora, hecused 
—L. B HAKKIDUN, Kichmoud, surrey —J. M. ALL 
TH, Lilly pot-lane warehousemen —0. J. PICKERING, 
road, K. SYMONDS, Lite Yar 
BK WILLIAMS, Vicvos at teriace, 
hist—H. W. MAK TLIN, Camberwell Park, 
poullerer.—S. ©, DBAN, Union-street, Sp.taiiields, merlotant to a 
wholswe boot nianutactuer—J, A, GLLMUKE, Trinity -sirect, 
Liverpoul-oat, Ielingion, clerk,—R. CODMAN, jun, Fakenham, 
Norte’, furnicure-broker, J, HAWGOOW, Chatuani-place, Wal- 
worth New ‘own, ginger beer menufacturer.— ti J. DeVis, Ley- 
loletonme-road, Fk mex erk — We J. POWFLL, High-strect, 
Shacwell, ollman—W. 8 HOWK, Keainham, heat, teadesler— 
Wool hasGh and Ke WOOD, Grove, Alexandra-yurk, Wooe-green, 
delreapme nt-rem keeper. —C, J. SMiTat, Hogh-street, King-land, 
colfee-home keeper— I, HOUSEMAN, Gaibert-atreet, Grorvenoie 
squared. J, d bP bl bs, Ola baitey, and ILuner: (ret, Beunswieck+ 
square, denust.—J, a Alas, Thommon-stree., ley duwn, bother, 
‘ ‘wing, atturney.—J. W. WAKDELL, 
Approachi-road, Vicworin: park, butcher. —J. MEN VELL, Sambro: k= 
court, Bastnghalt street, comission merch nt— Ko pRILUMAN, 
Leauenhali-steeet, wach mapurmct.rer—J.JICK LING, Gray ert 
—J, WILSUN, Kosta court, Kussia-row, coluiissiod agent— 
ree ENT, Beandon-terrace, Cornmwall-coad, Brixton. — W. + L 
and G. VT. CUBBMAT, Woverhampion, pitues — i, GRIFFIN, 
Stwurport, Worcesterrhire, gardener. — W. BE. PERIGO, Walsall, 
jicenred Victuatler.—H. WOUDCUCK and J, PEAKSUN, Leicester, 


Pouland Lo 


plumlbore—W. STEVENSON, Belgrave, Leicestershire, builder,— 
W. CHANCELLUM, Midford, Somerset hire, inukeeper—J, N, 
KARLE, lkoruth, Coraw. lM, printer.—W. KUZZY, Saundersfuow 


Urewery, Pemtiche hire —D.5YMMOXS, Maiuy, rembrokeshize, 
fourmer- J. SYMMONS, Nantybopratl, Vembrokestire, farmer—J, 
Muwul Kinprec » Wetetere, aide, — PT. WYALT, Colaton 


Kateih, Dovensune, fant b. LOLSON, Horetorth Woudride, 
York-lire, mungu-deaor- TL THACK Kall, Leeds, woollen ier- 
chaut— TP StbGWitk, Yaruw, Yorkshire, farmer—T. COOK ant 
J OASLIN, Blackburn, coven inmuutactacers,—W, MUIRKAY, Man- 
chester aud Velamere Porect, Coehbire, dealer in horsey.—J. W, 
MIVGWAY, Stuyb iege oma Dasa thad, Cheshire, corndeaier.— 
WB N'Y, Widues-dock, Lancashire, abuurer,—C, SKNLOR, 
Done » cnbinetineher.—T. NASIL, Stuanibles, Worcester nire, 
dealer in pug LP, WA'LSON, Cheapside and Licths Lower s reet, 
~J, DUCKWORKLIL aclmgton, L nesshice, coaldesler. 
Manchester —1, 6. SRU DON, Manchester, mleaman.- 
. BULSUVaK, Kuholue, Laocwhire, bovtumker,—). 5. 
| Dy laeeley, Lancastire.—A. DICKINSON, Bl wkbara, eagineer.—'L, 
LUOUeKi, Chesterfield, raxedler, —L. PRALOCK, Ola dtuldon, 
Durham, jouer, —G, COLE, Liverpo.l, licensed viactuader,—s, 
aa Kill, Northowram, Halitax, grocer. — Hl. LAMUSKT, 
Northampton, shoemaker. — FB. H. BaIRYAIN, Binuingham, 
ayer LO ® pawnbroker,—J. G., KIUPIN, Porwea, wacchmnker— 
AGUUIR, Saltord, joamoyman Cauco-print t—J, PAKLON, 
W , Loughbororgh, Lewes.«renire, Victualler, 
etershire, taiior—k. DAv LE, Polington, 
-K, BUULKES, Conway, Cernarvonshire, 
E Ly) westett, hosier.—W. SWELL, Fuwey, 
Cornwall, blacksmith, sTAF GORD, Gateshead, contractor —H, 
Tweron, Somerset tire, baker.—W, DAVIS, Caruifl, shue~ 
. BALLEY, Waketiad, p inting-ing maker,—G, Ty, 
Tickuail, Derbyshire, publican—J, COUVEK, Hanley, 


becreeller, 


TUESDAY, OCTOBER 18, 

BANKRUPT3.— 2. BRILLMAN, Leacenhull-street, watch manu- 
facturer.—L. M. ana &. EMEKTUN, Arthar-street, Browpton, 
aairymen —H.aua A, ALT WOUT), G ioucester-road, Old Beompiow, 
market-gaideners—Ki. GULDSLINE, West-street, Golden-rquare, 
piece-broker,— F, W. rE CI IG he Ww, Lupus-siret, Pius leo, suimeou. 
t. Jumes's-street, Picondiily, gan and sword manu- 
facturer.—W. WLLSUON, Windmill grove, Ceoydom common, brick - 
inyurn—A. PebDe, ‘Tnviavock-terrace, Upp e todoway, vegoer of 
ine— 2. G, CUILLENDEN, Toudrsaye, Keut, plastorer,—¥. 
. Farnborough, cor.denler—J, GUUv. Wes bourne 
Vark-road, Paddington, veker.—J. SPRING BETT, Clements-iane, 
Lom mrd-steeet,—J. i’. GRaIN, Conduit-a reet, Bond etrlet, wine 
merchant, — J. HOLGuaN, Kocheawr, mater mariacr. — J, 
FURSUIKE, High-s reet, Shoreditch, tobacco manuf turer,— 
A. RUGsKs, Crouch En’, Horney, dairyman.—KE, KENNELL, 
Sustex-towd, Upper Hol.oway, lugging house keeper, — Kk. WwW. 
KEANE, Claphan, artists —W. TARGaTl, New Compvwn stree, 
Soho, underiker.—C, J, DOWSET!, Bromiey-by-Gow, cheese: 
monger—T. FULLER, Winchester-bulidings, Great Wincheater- 
surecu, City, mining agent.—W. B. THELWALL, Wi-deor, clerk in 
ILM s Gival Service. —wW. W. CAR, Kari-stieet, Kdagware-road, 

onger.-G, MUXNSTABLE, Dock-stre, Kast omitnteld, 


a 


uadeditch—G. F, bLONA 
ant.— LLOYD «nd G boy 
n, Hereford, tailor.—W. H. harch 
hire, farmer —J 4. WILSON, Uecis.ol, wine and 
J. uK. MOUGES, Ilaverfordwest, jodging-howe 
Alt, Mousehule, Cornwall, mokeseper —T. Kees, 
Carmarthenshire, grocer. 1, jun, Poliptians, 
furmer.—J. CUNLIFFE, Gc Yorkshire, Ana else- 
BIKDSs Lu, Lee 


Louth, Lincolushue, pianotortestuner, 
coalkealvr.—J. MOURK, Liverpool, horec 
Liverp ol merch E. HAwPER, Sou bpwt, Le 
B. GUBboO s, It apwk bavcw r—C, 
A. KELLY, Masenester, drymler —K. da NENUEL os, Manchester, 
corn werchant. — KR, ASUWOKTH, Uswaidiwisue, Lance bire, 
builder. —J. W. BEEUDLE, Lea r—K. LAVERACK, Leeds, 
cont 8 D Shvopsvise, turap ke - gate 
kena 7. un. — KX. WHILTAKER, 
Kmaworth, Hamp hira—T. th, beer tutailer— 

urne, man currier.— W, 


MELLIN! 


Bu.ton, ) 
Clayton Lancehire, warehsureman,—"J. WARDLE, 
Bishop ath, Durham, engimeman, — W. DAVIS, Care, 


rganchire, 
) WKELCHINGS, & 
UWaNa, Live ryool 
oh, WALLOON, Bi tel, tows uavelien—K. DOUL, 
jumyper.— W. JONES. Cardi, Glemorgen hire, 
sler—W oH. FEU SCHARD, B.ignton, Deve 


rut 
beker.-J, CLAKK, Ow-ton, Lias db ebire, suct oneer G. ks. 
BROAENSHAW, F Comwall, shipwrght,— J. TINGLE, 
. Dean, Glow yrecuge wee - MA KRNKY, stoke 
trent. > + pOten—A F. » Atougele Denbig! « 
$ le -H oH KER, Kings on-on-hu lj, 


wr < LOWNEND, Kiogsion-on-Hail) but her, 
JON, Kaltburn-vy-the-ea, bulder—J. HILL, Huibech, 


able, who had cherge ¢ f the ease, said he 
of registry of both marriages to 


4; Noth Bricih Ausiral 
seam, 979; Thamer and Me:msey Marine Inouras 


upanl Marine Insurance, oj. ; 
See nares Inve wold heavily, and, in nest insteners, pr 


| have had a drooping vendency. 


| Diecounr, 1 
Roya! SMe 


A pune eco 

had the cert 
Inee, 

Poor, Partridye said that would not do. 


rlage must be proved by legal evidence. 


tes 
lees 


The first mar- 


tehore, schvoluniier —W. KUSSELL, Newpore 1 
Muckioghaw, here, blacksminn.—W. Dab bY, Leightun Buscar, 
Bedtodshira, pluiaber,~A, KAYE, Calverley, Yorkehire, grocer— 
J. NAYLOR, Leeds, billbroker, 
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ILL 


JDOXYAL ENGLISH OPERA, COVENT- 
GARDEN (OPERA COMPANY, LIMITED),—Arrangementa 


fur next week, ; 
“on MONDAY, Wednesday, and Fridey next will be performed 


Auber's celebrated Opera, MASANLELLO. é 
'Prine\p ry charsolors by Mesdames Parepa and Rosa Giraud; 
Measr=. I, Bond, Weiss, A. Cook, C Lyall, E. Dussek, and Charles 


dam ; 
a: resday, Thursday, and Saturday next, Flotow's Opera, 
MAKTHA, | Principal characters by Mesdames Lemmenss, 
Sherringion and Fanoy Huddart ; Messre, H. Corri, A. Cook, E. 


Haigh. 
Dussek, and Henry Yt foior, Mr. Alfred Mellon. 


is tg uncidental to the above Operas will be sup- 
potas by Mallen, Ducbateau and Bonfanti aud Messrs, H. and 
¥. Payne. . 
‘Manager, Mr, A. Harris; Acting Manager, Mr. J. Russell, 
meee The Oper commences every evening at ight. 


OOSEYS' 
PIANOFORTE ACCOMPANIMENT, price One Penny 
Easy Sixty 


volume, 

be! m the most famous 
English jiees—a Cross Knight,” “ Hark! 
the Curfe Here in Cool Grot,” “The 


Also, uniform with the above, Sic Henry Bichon Glees, twenty- 
Shilling parts, or one 
volume, cloth, 3s. 


London ; Boosey and Co., Holles-street. 


OVED AT LAST! A New Story, by 


MARK LEMON, in three vols.. post Svo, price £1 11s. 60. is 
nearly ready.— London : BRADBURY & EVANS, II, Bouverie-st., E.C. 


WICE MABRIED. The New Tale in THE 
FAMILY HERALD, “Its Novels and Tales are quite as well 


written asthe best circulating library stories,” 
May be had at all ers, Newsvenders, and Railway Stalls. 


UMISMATIC BOOKS.—A Priced 

Catal £ Books relating to Coins post-free for two 

slam Atleeoe Rowan Coins, with 216 Portraits, post-free, 4s, 8d, 
W. 8. LINCOLN and SON, 462, New Oxford-street, London. 


OSTAGE-STAMPS.—A priced Catalogue of 
FORKIGN POSTAGE-STA MPS rent post-free for two stamps 

by W. LINCOLN, jun., 462, New Oxford-street, London, 
Lalliet’s Postage-stamp Album, 7s, 6d.; ent post-free for 8¢, 2d, 


Now ready, price One Shilling, 


HE ILLUSTRATED LONDON 
ALMANACK for 1865, 

containing Ferns and Butterflies, with descriptive Letterpress by 

Mrs, Lankester, printed in Colours by Leighton Brothers ; Twelve 

Fine-Art kngravings ; Astronomical Diagrams of Remarkable 

Phenomena, with Explanatory Notes ; and Twelve Original Designs 

ag Headings to the Calendar. 

It contains also Lists of the 
Queen's Household ; her Majesty's 
and Officers; London and County Bankers ; 
Terms ; Fixed and Movable Festivals ; Anniversaries and Remark- 
able Events; Times of High Wat at Londen and Liverpool ; 
Tables of Stampa, Taxes, and Government Duties ; the Christian, 
Jewish, and Mohammedan Calendars ; Astronomical Symbols and 
‘Abbreviations ; and a considerable amount of useful and interesting 
informa’ ion, rendering the ILLUSTRATED LONDON ALMANACK 
an acceptable and elegant companion to the library, boudoir, or 
drawing-room. 

The IL'USTRATED LOND )N ALMANACK is inclosed in an 
elegant cover, printed in colours, _ 

Published at the Office of the ILLUSTRATED LONDON NEWS, 
98, Strand, and sold by all Booksellers and Newsagents. 


Now ready, 
HE ILLUSTRATED PENNY ALMANACK 
for 1 


‘or 1865, 
Designs emblematic of the Months, 
from the ILLUSTRATED LON DON 


Royal Family of Great Britain ; the 
Mini-ters; and Public Offices 
Law and University 


containing ‘Twelve Original 


merous Engravi selected 
NEWS, Tables of Stem Taxes, and Licenses, Ecli; Remarkable 
Eventa, and # great variet useful and 


lied by W. M. CLARKE, 


mn 
‘The trade su) 
ickers, Angel-court (172), 


‘aternoster-row ; and G, 


ASSELL'S ILLUSTRATED ALMANACK 

for 1865, printed on toned Paper. in Illuminated Wrapper. This 

manack is profusely [llustrat Orders should be given immedi- 
ately. Sold by all Booksellers, 


HOTOGRAPHIC ALBUMS and CARTE 

DE VISITE PORTRAITS OF EMINENT PERSONAGES. 

+ Goods in great variety. comprising pocket-books, purses 
metallic mems., card-cases, tourist-caves, blotters, &c., in morocco, 
and rustis leather, at J. GILBERT'S, 19, Gracechurch-street, E.C 


A price-list forwarded post-free on application. 


ERRABD’S SERIES of JOVENILE 
CARTES D& VISITE, BEAUTIFULLY PRINTED in 
Oil Colours, Children are more pleased with these than with 


‘thotographs. 
7 Idecnt Se sumples, with # list of 84 subjects, post-free for 36 stamps. 


‘Address Jobn Jerrard, 172, Fleet-street, London, 


BRAND Lathe, Best, the Cheapest, and 


on ssh tone ‘This eple eM arama 
Champagne, 188, .; L doz, * splend randy 
peo all eat London Gis, fil strength, 13s. per eal 
ve prices on, Ww railway carr = 

1 erLLIPS and CO. Distillers, tnge. 


Kuanars LL WHISKY v. COGNAC 


Freneh Brandy. 
wholesome. Sold in bottle, 
retail houses in London ; 
towns in Bogan’ ae 
 Kinahan's LL Whisky.” 

LLSOPP’S PALE ALE.—The MARCH 

BREWINGS of the above ALE are now being supplied in 
the condition, in bottles and in casks, by FINDLATER, 
MACKIE, TODD, and OO, at their New London Bridge Stores, 
London Bridge, SE. 


Io BITT BE SA 


. 
WATERS, Qpnues Behe 
the most palatable wholesome bitter in existence 
AN EFFICiENT TONIC, 
an unequalled stomachic, and a gentle stimulant. 
Sold by Grocers, Italian Warehousemen, and others, at 30s, a dozen, 
Manufactured by ROBERT WATERS, 
2, Martin's-) Cannon. street, London. 
Wholesale Agents, E. Lewis and Co., Worcester. 


YSPEPSIA.—MORSONS’ PEPSINE 
WINE is a perfectly palatable form for administering this 
popular remedy for weak digemion. Manufactured by T. Morson 

Son, 19 and 46, Southampwwn-row, Russell-square, W.C,, in 
bottles, at 3s, 5s, and 10s. each, Losenges, in boxes, at 1s, 6d., 
96. 64., and 4s, Gd. each, 


OLMAN’S GENUINE MUSTARD 


obtained the Only Prize Medal 
ain. een and Excellence of Quality,” 
Trade Mark—The Bull's Head. 


PURVEYOR3 TO H.B.H, THR PRINCESS OF WALES. 


Get PATENT STARCH, 
USED IN THE ROYAL LAUNDRY, 
‘and awarded the Prize Medal. 


He ES ccscicteretontbe 
R. DE JONGH’S LIGHT-BROWN COD- 


LIVER OIL. — Herepitary Consumption. — The 
eminent Physician Dr. SEBASTIANI eays—‘'In cases of here- 
ditary phthisir, when the patients are labouring under a sus- 

bility of the organs of respiration, consequently 
po me to frequent atucks of cough; whn the breathing is 
hurried on .the ascent of stairs, or by running quickly; when, 
particularly in the morning or wening, & ary cough comes 
on, although all the other ¢atarrhal sym) 3 are absent; 
when, also the powers of ass miletion sre defective, this Oil has 
proved an excrilent remedy.” Sold only in capsuled gt half- 
Qa, 6a.; pints, 48, 9d ; quarts, 9, by Dr. DE JONGH'S 
nsigneea, ANSAR, HAKFORD, and CO., 77, Strand, London ; 
and Chemists. 
OLLOWAY’S PILLS are the safest and 
best domestic medicine They never can be wrongly ad 
weinisterea. They 60 good—they cannot do harm. Acidity 
of the stomach, indigestion, colic, and other abdominal pains are 
speedily r« moved by these purifying Pills. 


OCKLE’S PILLS.—A Family Aperient of 
High and Unrivalled Reputation.— COCK LE'S PLLLS (estab- 

Lisl upwards of fifty years) are the bet remedy for bile, sick 
, indigestion, acidity or heartbarn, tlatulency, spasms of 

the stomach and bowels, giddiness, dimnes of sight, lowness of 
spirits, drowsiness, and those alarming symptoms which are fre- 
uently the forerunners of apoplexy. Prepared only A James 
le, 18, New -atrret ; and may be had of all Medicine 


Yenders in boxes at 1s, 144., 28 Od., 4s, 6d,, and 1s, 


NS lites 


Knickerbocker ditto, at 2s. 


Sona, Finsbury, London, 


inaretbls speed. 


N EW TARTAN 
As 7« 64, Full Dress, 14 yards, 


4. 114d. per yard, any length cut. 
Patterns free.—PETER ROBINSON S, 103 vo 105, Oxford-street, W. 


Tor es JASPER SILKS, 
£2 15s. 6. the Full Dress, 14 yards, 
Alexandra Corded Silks, 


£2 19s. 6d, Full Dress, 14 yards. 
'This silk is considered the richest ever produced at the price, 
Patterns free.—PETER ROBINSON'S, 103 to 108, Oxford-street, W. 


SILKS, 
HECKED AND STRIPED, 


from £1 19s, 6d. the Extra Dress of 14 yards. 
Patterns free, PETER ROBINSON'S, 103 to 108, Oxford-strest, W. 


IN EVERY COLOUR, 
LAIN G@LACES 
from £2 15s. 6d. the Extra Dress of 14 yards. 
Patterns free,— PETER ROBINSON'S, 103 to 108, Oxford-street, W. 
7 IN EVERY COLOUR. 
ROS DE LONDRES, 


£3 15s. 6d. the Fxtra Dress of 15 yards. 
Patterns free.—PETER KOBINSON’S, 103 to 108, Oxford-street. 
EVERY NOVELTY IN 
EW AUTUMN DRESSES, 


both of British and Foreign Manufacture, 
from 12s, 6d. to 5 guineas the Full Dress. 


Patterns freo.—P&TER ROBINSON, 103 to 108, Oxford-street, W. 


IN ALL WOOL OR SILK AND WOOL, 


HE NEW “DIAGONAL SERGE” 


can be had in every Colour, 35s, and 49s. 6d. Full Dresa, 
A very desirable first-class Dress. 
Patterns free— PETER ROBINSON, 103 to 108, Oxford-street, W. 


A PERFECTLY NEW SERIES OF COLOURINGS IN 


ABERDEEN WINCEYS, 
in every quality, at old prices. 

A selection from upwards of 2000 pieces, 
Patterns free —PETER ROBINSON, 103 to 108, Oxford-street, W. 


THE FIRSY PARCEL OF 
HEAP AUTUMN DRESSES, 


in immense variety of new materials, 
ranging from 12s. 6d. to 188. 6d. 
Patterns free——PETEK ROBINSON'S, 108 to 108, Oxford-street. 


THE NEW FABRIC FOR DRESSES. 
RENCH SILK LINSEYS, 


in brilliant Colours, 37s. 64, the Full Dress. 


Patterns free.—PETER ROBINSON'S, 105 to 108, Oxford-street, W. 


RENCH MERINOES at 2s. per Yard 
double width, including all the new and brilliant colours at 

the same price, The sale at prestnt ix rapid, and ladies would do 
we)) to send immediately for patterns, addresmd to Messrs. 


HARVEY end CO., Lambeth House, Westminster Bridge, 8. This 
firm, during last autumn, executed orders for tbeir Merinoes from 
bsety than 20,00 families, and in every instance geve entire satis- 
‘action, 


EAL ABERDEEN WINSEYS, best and 
» widest, at 1s, 6d. per yard,and all the new Mixtures, in 
Patterns fre. 

HARVEY and CO., Lambeth House, Westminster Bridge, S. 


Moss ANTIQUES.—SEWELL and CO. 


have the Largest Selection of SPITALFIELDS MOIRES 


ANTIQUES in White, Black and ell the New Colours, at 4 guiness 
the Full Drees—Compton House, Frith-street, and Old Compton- 
street, Soho, W, 


WATERPROOF CLOAKS for Travelling. 


2ls, SEWELL and CO., Compton House, Frith-street, Sobo. 


‘EW AUTUMN _ SILKS, 
200 Patterns—representing £20,000 worth of new goods— 


forwarded poat free, on application to 


823 


NICHOLSON and CO., 
50 to 52, St. Paul’s-churchyard, London, 
Established 21 years. 


Yards New CHECKED and STRIPED 
SILKS, at 1 guinea, £1 5s. 6d., and 14 guinea the Dress, 
£1 19s. 6d. the Dress of 10 Yards, 


Moire Anti from 
mee wide width. 


Reversible Broché miss, with flowers the same on both sides, woven 
ri 


on a new principle , all Coiours, 3s. 644. yard, 
A large parcel of last year’s Silks, from 1s, 6d, to 4s, a yard, 
half their original prices 
Write to NICHOLSON’S, 50 to 52, St. Paul's-churchyard, London, 


0 YOU WISH YOUR CHILDREN 


WELL DRESSED ?—Boys’ Knickerbocker Suits in Cloth, from 
15s. 94, Useful School Suits, from 198. 9d, Patverns of the Cloths. 


directions for measurement, and 45 Engravings of New Dresses 
post-free—NICHOLSON'’S, 50 to 52, St, Paul’s-churchyard, 


4 le SMEES' SPRING MATTRESS, 
TUCKER'S PATENT, or 
“SOMMIER TUCKER,” 
Price from 25s., 

Received the ONLY Prize Medal or Honourable Mention given to 
Bedding of any description, at the International Exhibition, 1862, 
ioe Jaf of Class 30, in their Beport, page 6, No. 2905, and page 

. No. , SY 

Phe Sommier Tucker is perfectly solid very healthy, and mode- 


rate in price.” 


“ A combination as simple as it is ingenious,” 
ze bane ee Soe a at 
'o obtail of most res sterers an ding 
Warehousemen, or whale of the oY aay Wm, Smee and 


WALKER’S PATENT BRIDGED 


e NEEDLES thread easily; the ridge ta the eye 
do the best work without fa'igue, and with 
Samples post-free, 1s. to 10s., of any Deaier.—H. 
Walker, Alcester ; and 47, Gresham-street, London. 


TDIESSE and LUBIN’S PERFUMES— 


Magnolia, White Rose, Frangipanni, Geranium, Patchouly, 
New-mown Hay, and 1000 others—2e. 6d. each.—2, New Bond-street, 
mdon. Trade Price-list may be had post-free, 


Lo 
Raat EXTRACT of LIME JUICE 
and GLYCERINE, which cleanses and oools the head, and 
gives the hair a beau' iful gloss without greasing it, Price 1s. 64. 
Eugeue Rimmel, Perfumer, 96, Strand ; amd 24, Cornhill, London, 


REIDENBACH'S WOOD VIOLET, 
imsde.— is, New Bom beta Club, three of the finest perfumes 
DELIGHTFUL FRAGRANCE 
by using ieoatenentet UNITED ~"aphiaes SOAP TABLETS, 
Manufactured by J.C. and 
Sold everywhere, 


and 64. enc! 
J. FIELD, Upper Marsh, Lambeth, 


CANDLES, 
ANDLES.— HerMAJESTY'S 
GOVERNMENT USE FIELDS’ PATENT PARAFFINE 
CANDLES. fold everywhere. RButsee thst J. C, and J. Fields’ 
mame are on cach pocket —Upper Mamb, Lambeth. 
ALMER’S VICTORIA SNUFFLESS DIP 
CANDLES. Sold everywhere ; and wholesale by 
PALMER and CO., the Pa:entees, 
Vietoria Works, Green-street, Bethnal-green, N.E. 


BRITISH ORPHAN ASYLUM, Mackenzie 


Park, Slough, 8: cke (formerly at Clapham Rise). 
Instituted 1827, 
Patron —Fler Most Gracious Majesty the QUEEN. 

For the gratuitous Maintenance, Clothing, and Extueation of 
Orphan Children from all parts of the British Emyire whose parents 
have been reduced from perity to necessitous circums’ ances, 

List of sa\scribers and forms for nominating candidates, with any 
further informstion, may be obtained on application to the Secretary, 
either personally or by letter. 

Annual subscription id donations most thankfully received 
Annual mibeeription for one vote, 10s, 6d.; for two votes, £1 La,: 
life eubseripti no for one rote, £5 58,; for two votes, £10 10x, 

Offices, 73, Ch-npside, London, ALFRED MACKENZIB, See, 


ALVEO ‘NI FEET. 


—TENDEK 
A mre remedy is ANGUS SLEIGH’S Salveo Pedea, 
»ld by Chemists, Patent Medicine Venders and Perfumers, in 
half-bottles, ls, 6d, and bottles 2s, 6d, each, Wholesale, 13, Little 
Britain, B.C, 


NDIGESTION, BILIOUS, and LIVER 

COMPLAINTS are quickly removed by that well-known 

yemedy, FRAMPTON'S PILL OF HEALTH. Rola by all Medicine 
Venders, Price is, 144. and as, 9d per box, 


USTRATED TIMES 


New Checked Glacés, 12 Yards, £1 10s, 6a. 
Patterns of Rich Silke. 
JOHN HARVEY and 803), 9, Ludgate-hill, 


UTUMN SILKS.—PATTERNS FREE. 
New Striped Glacés, 12 Yards, £1 15s, 64. 
Patueros of New Ribbed Silks. 
JOHN HARVEY and SON, 9, Ludgate-bili. 


A UTUMN FABRICS.—PATTERNS FREE. 
Aberdeen Linseys. Knickerbocker Linreys. 
‘All mixtures. Best and medium qualities. 
JOHN HARVEY and SON, 9, Ludgate-hill. 


UTUMN SKIRTS and SKIRTINGS. 
Fancy Aberdeen and Tartan Skirtings. 
¢ Quilted Satin and Silk Skirts, : 
JOHN HARVEY and SON, 9, Ludgate-bill, 


SILK S&, Ae SILKS.—PATTERNS FREE. 


HIS SEASON’S FASHIONS IN DRESS, 
Ladies and the Public visiting London are respectfully in- 
Vited to inspect our Stock, consist ng of large Assortments of the 
latest Novelties in Dress, of British and Foreign Manufacture. 
Rich, Durable, aud Cheap Dress Silk, Millinery Silks, Velvete, 
Terries, and Satins. 
Mantles and Jack+ts, in Velvets, Astracans, 
and all new materials. : 
Paisleys and Wool Shawls in all the latest Designs, 
Aberdeen Winseys, from 124d. per yard, wide width, 
French Merinos, in all the new Coloors, from 1s. 114d., wide width, 
Ribbons, Gloves, Hosiery, Trimmings, Haberdashery, &c. 
Furs of every description, sold in Sets or separately. 
Vamily and Complimentary Moaraicg. 
Drapers, Milliners, and Dressmakers supplied with Cut Lengths at 
‘Trade Price. 
Matching Orders carefully and promptly attended to. 
Patterns post-free, 
Close on Saturdays at Four 
JAMES SPENCE and OU., Wholesale and Retail Silkmercers, 
Drapers, &¢,, 77 and 78, St. Paul's-churcbyard, London. 


Every new Style in 


each. At GEO, REES’, 57, ls 
W.C. Established 1500. Ornamental Circular Frame for King- 


fisher, 4s. 
{LACKS’ SILVER ELECTRO-PLATE 
in as good for wear ae real silver. 
‘Table Forks (Fiidle Pa‘tern—Per doz.) 110 O and 118 0 
Dresert ditto .. : 100 , 2.10 0 


Table Spoous ee on 216) O43 1.18) 6 
Dessert aitto .. - . 106 , 1W oO 
Tea Spoons «. oe - ae OLS: 6. 0: 18-0 


Catalogues gratis, or port -free, Orders carringe-free per 
Richard and John Slack, 336, Strand, London, 


ASELIERS in Crystal, Glass, Ormoulu, or 

Bronve,—Mediwval Fittings, &c, A large assortment always 

on view, Every article marked in plain figures,— D. HULETT and 
CO,, Manufacturers, 55 and 56, High Holborn, w.c. 


DAM and CO.'S DINNER SEbVICEs, 


of ttone china, 108 pieces, £2 28. Several hundred services 
always on view ; table glasses description ; glass chan- 
deliers, £33s, Parties may furnish from the largest stock in Lendun, 
at a saving of 20 per cent.—87, Oxford-street (near Regent-circus). 


ATHS.—DEANE’S DOMESTIC BATHS. 
The Bath Department of Deane and Co.'s Warehouse contains 
an extensive swock of Shower, Hip, Plunging, Sponging, Nursery, 
and every description of Bath for family use. Each article is of the 
best material and workmanship, and at the lowest possible prices, 
Patent Gas Baths, simple, efficient, and economical. rooms 
fitted complets, Deane and Co.'s Pamphlet on Baths and Bathing, 
with engravings, gravis and post-free.—Deane and Co., 46, King 
William-street, London Bridge, Established A.D. 1700, 


IDMANS’ SEA SALT. — This article, 


“Mr. LIPSCOMBE’'S PATENT NEW FIUTER is the only 
known method by which lead ana lime are removed from drinking 
water. It is, therefore, ® most valuable invention.” Can only be 
had at Mr. Lipscombe's Filtér Office, 233, Surand (three doors from 
Temple-bar). Prospectus free. 


OVERS for FAMILY JARS, or Jars and 

Covers compete, for Preserves, Pickles, &c. Illustrations 

and prices trom GEORGE JENNINGS, Palace-road Wharf, 
Lambeth, 8. Sample cap sent free for four stamps. 


HOCOLAT MENIER 


Manufactory at Noisiel-eur-Marne, near Paris. 
The best and most delicious aliment for breakfast ever known 
since 1825, and defies all honest competition. 
Perfectly free from ali adulteration, this chocolate commends 
itself vo everyone. 
To those in health as an agreeable and sustaining nourishment, 
To invalids for its restoring and invigorating properties. 
To all, even the most delicate, as containing nothing injurious to 
their constitution, 
Annual consumption exceeds 4,000,000 Ib, 
MENIER, 23, Heurietta-street, Covent-garden, 


Sold by Grocers, Confectioners, and Druggista. 
Y'S CHOCOLATE CREAMS, 


a delicious sweetmeat, constantly growing in 
PUBLIC FAVOUR, 


F 


’S HOMCOPATHIC COCOA, 


distinguished by fine flavour, solubility, and 
NUTRITIOUS PHOVERTIES, 


| Ch 
K S20 GENUINE MUSTARD, 
First Manufactured A.D. 1742, 


or more than 
One Hundred and Twenty Years. 

This well-known brand of Mustard has been sold by the trade of 
Great Britain for more than a Century, and is held in high esti- 
mation for its ity and pungency of flavour, The qualities that 
arte recommen: tor family use are the Double Superfine mad the 
Genuine, both of which can be obtained from most Family 
Grecers, in canisters of | Ib, and 4 1b. each, 

KEEN, ROBINSON, BELLVILLE, and CO., London. 


AYLOR BROTHEBS8 


tains the three essen 


Sold by all Grocers, &c., throughout the Ki 
Taylor Brothers, Brick-lane and Wentworth-streot, 


T. LUKE'S HOSPITAL FOR LUNATICS 
Established A.D, 175i. 
President—THE LORD OVERSTONE. 
Treasurer—Henry Francis Shaw Lefevre, Esq, 
The Committee urgently appeal to the public to continue their 


maeet to this mont institu 
few beds have been allotted for the use of patients whose friends 
are in a position to pay one guines a week towards their main- 
tenance, or whose illness is upwards of twelve months’ duration. 
Donations, of whatever amount, will be most thankfully received 
by the Treasurer, or by the undersigned. 
JAMES FULLER WHISKIN, Secretary, 
Old-street, London, E.C., February, 1864. 


OYAL HOSPITAL FOR INCURABLES, 
Putney, Surrey ; Instituted, 1854. 
‘Treasurer—HENRY HUTH, Esq. 
Banker+—Merers. Glyn, Mills, and Co, 
Melrose Hall Enlargement Fund. Estimated cest, £3765, 


ndon, N.B. 


‘The Board earnestly APPEAL for FUNDS in aid of this national 
undertaking. 
It is expected to open the new Hoapital about Midsummer next. 


There will be perfect accommodation for 200 inmates, 

‘The estate is situsted at West hill, Putney-heath. It consists of a 
mansion and twenty-four acres of park land, and is accessible by 
railway or omnibus, 

Donations ot five guineas and upwards give the privilege of life- 
governorship and votes in proportion. Smaller amounts of half-a 
guines and upwards entitie to present votes. 

Contributions received by the bankers, Messrs. Glyn, Mills, and 
Co., 67, Lombard-street, B.C, ; Messrs. Coutts and Co , 59. ; by 
the Treasurer, Henry Hath, Esq. 10, Moorgate-street, 
the Secretary, 10, Poultry, E.C. ; to whom orders should 

FREIDERIC ANDREW, Secretary, 
Office, 10, Poultry, E.C., July, 1s6®, 


OCT. 22, 1864 


SPECIAL NOTICE. 
HE STANDARD LIFE ASSURANCE 


Constituted by Special Acteof Pali 
H y Speoi ota 0! li he O° 
nn si ‘ Goverson Established 1825, 
race Duke of BUCCLEUCH RY. 
DEPUTY-Govaaucns QUEENSBURY. 
The Right Hon. the Earl of ROSSLYN, 


APPROACHING DIVISION OF PROFITS, 


The Seventh Division of the Company's Profits is ap e 
made at Nov. 15, 1865. and wu! policies abs effected whl pare aie bee 
Tho Fund to be divided will be the Profite which have brine fe", 


Nay policy effected before X 

A Policy e' fore Nov. 15, 1864, will not onl: i 

the approaching division of profits, but will crue con yerren Ai 
tional bonur, at all future divisions, over policies of « later date. oa 


The Stendard Life Assurance Company is one of the Jar; 
most successful of the Life Assurance Institutions of Great Britain . 
Ita income exceeds £400,000 per annum, and its accumulated aud 
invested funds amount to upwards of 24 millions sterling, 
H. JONES WILLIAMS, Resident Secretary 
WILL. THOS. THOMSON, Manager. ; 
London—82, King William-street, E.C, 
Edinburgh—3, George-sireet (Head Office), 
___ Dablin—t6, Upper Sack ville-street. 
Parsher: information can iy oMained by application at the Com- 
pany's ices, or to any of the Agcnts in the prin 
England, Scotland, or Ireland, . pelosipel. ownsnt 


RESHAM LIFE ASSURANCE SOCIETY 
( 7 37, Old Jury, London, E.C. c 
F, ALLAN CURTIS, Actuary and Secretory. 


£1000 IN CASE OF DEATH, 


or an Allowance of £6 week while laid 
injury. caused (ag op. ey 
- ACCIDENT OF ANY kixp, 
whether Walking, Riding, Driving, Hunting, Shooting, Fishing, or 
at Home, may be secured by an annual pa: trie : 
RAILWAY PASSENGEKS' ASSURANCE COMPANY. 


3 to the 
For particulars apply wo the Offices, 10, Regent-street ; and 6 
Corubill, WILLIAM J. VIAN. Secretary. 


IANOS FOR HIRE.~- CARBIAGE-FREE, 


L Option of Purchase, conyesien: ims at any period, 
The largest assortment in London of every description and price, 
PEACHEY, Makers, 73, Bishopsgate-street Within, E.c, 


IANOFORTES EXTRAORDINARY, 


at MOORE and MOORE'S, 104, Bishopsgate-street Wi bin. 
Tbese Pianos are of rare excellence, with the best improvements 
recently applied. which effect a grand, a pure, and delightful quatiry 
of tone that stands unrivalled. Prices from Eighteen Guivens, 
First-class pianos for hire, on easy terms of purchase, Jury awaid, 
Iuteruational Exhibition: Honourable mention “for good and 
cheap pianos.” Carriage-free, 


EFORE YOU FURNISH HAVE AN 
ESTIMATE from, or visit the Establishment of, BRANSLY 
BROTHEKS, Furnitme, Patent Bedstead, and Bedding Makers 
Upholsterers, Carpet Factor-, and complete House Furni> hers, 121 a 
123, Old Kent-rd, (next Bricklayers’ Arms station), All woods wir. 
ranted, and delivered free to any house in the kingdom. Fstd. 1523 


OWARD and SONS' DINING-TABLEs, 
made by Steam-power, with wood aud metal frames, requiring 

no screw —Warch uses, 26 and 27, Berners-street, Oxford-street, 
L:lvstrated Catalogues on application, 


ASY-CHAIRS, SOFAS, and COUCHES, 
J best ality 
FILMER and SON'S 


for Private Family use, Dressmaking, &c, They will Hem 
Bind, Braid, Gather, Tuck, Cord, &c. Ilustrated Catalogues and 
Samples of the Work may be bad on application to W. F. Thomas 
aud Co., 66, Newgate-street ; and Regent-circus, Oxfordestre: t. 


AUTION.—COCKS’S CELEBRATED 
READING SAUCE, for Fish, Game, Steeks, Soups, Grayvies, 

hot and Cold Meats, and unrivalled for general use. is sold by #!! 
respectable dealers in sauces. It is manufactured only by the 
executors of the sole proprietor, Charles Cocks, 6, Duke-s' reet, 
Reading, the Original Sauce Warehvuse, All others are spur‘ous 


imitations, 
BROWN AND POLSON’S 
ATENT CORN FLOOR. 
Packets, 84. 


For Puddings, Custards, &c., and a favourite Diet for Children, 
being preferable to the best Arrowroot, 


OUT OR RHEUMATISM 

is quickly relieved, and cured in a few days, by that cele- 
brated Medicine BLAIR’S GOUT and RHEUMATIC PILLS, They 
coquie neither restra n’ of diet nor conflaement during their use. 
Sold at ls 14d. and 2s, 9d. per box by all Medicine Venders, 


REE EMIGRATION to AUCKLAND, 
New Zealand.—The Government of New Zealand are prepared 
to GRANT FREE PASSAGE> to eligible AGRICULTURAL and 
GENERAL LABOURERS, Mechanics, Miners, &c. Applicatio ® 
for echedules and other information to be made at the office of the 
Government Agency, between the hours of 11 and 4 daily, 3 
Adelaide-place, London Bridge, London, 
Wo. 8, GRAHAMR, ) New Zealand Government 
JOHN MOBRISON,S Emigration Board. 


. : : 

OYAL FREE HOSPITAL, Gray’s-inn-road, 

in the immediate vic.nity of the Great Northern Rail way 
Terminus at King’s-cross. 

The Committee earnestly rolicit the ASSIST ANCE from the bene- 
volent, as the premises of this Hospital are eapable of containing 
several hundred more beds had the Com mittes the requisite funds to 
maintain them, 

Contributions are received by the Treasurer, Edward Ma terman 
Esq., Nicholas-lane ; and at the Hospital, from Ten till Five. 

STANFORD S. SMITH, Sec. 


HE LONDON FEVER HOSPITAL,—TI« 
Committee are compelled to APPEAL most earnestly for imu+ 
diate aid to enable them to out the objects of the Hospital. 
Subscriptions or donations will be most thankfully received by ’ 
C. Dimedale, Esq , Treasurer, 50, Cornhill; and by the Secretary, °' 
the Hospital, Liverpool-road, N. J.T. SPARKB, Secretary. 


ANCER HOSPITAL, London and 
Brompton—The many other elaims on public berevolence, 
and no charitable bequest having been received during the present 
year, the income of the Hospital has been seriously affected, an‘, 
although there is accommodation for eighty indoor patients, ths 
admissions have been necessarily rertrieved for want of fands, 
excepting outdoor cases, which average upwards of 40 constantly 
under treatment, The wealthy and benevolent are urgently solicited 
for PECUNIAKY ALD, 
Treasurer—William Loxham Farrer, Esq., (0, TAnecin'w-inn-Belés. 
Bankers— Messrs, US Co. 
Secretary's Office—167, Piccadilly, oppcrite Bond-street. 
W. J, COCKBRILL, Secretary. 


ITY OF LONDON HOSPITAL FOB 
DISEASES of the CHEST, Victoria Park.—FUNDS are new 
argently required for the completion of the new wing and towards 
meeting the current expenses, The patients aro especially nu- 
merous at this season, and the resourocs of the Obarity are entirely 


The Cominittee earnestly APPEAL for ASSIYTANCA, 
Bankers —Messrs. Barclay, Bevan, and Co,, Lombard-strest. 
HENRY SKWELA, Hon, Secretary 
RICHAKD P. SLATER, Secretary 
Offices, 6, Liverpool-street, E.C, 


Peete of CONTAGIOUS FEVER. 


The NEW WARDS of the LONDON FEVER HOSPITAL 
are now OPEN, The number of patients admitted auring the Last, 
three months has never before been equalled. The Committee of 

tearnestly APPEAL fur ALD to enable them to meet the 

increase in their expenses, 

Subscriptions and donations will be receive! by Messrs. Dimsdale 

and Co., 50, Cornhill ; Contts and Co., sizand ; Messrs Hoare and 
Co., Fleet-street ; and by the Honorary Secretary, at the Hospital. 
Nov. 13, 1863. HUGH OWEN, Hon, dec. 


DOYAL ASYLUM OF ST, ANNE'S 
and Maintaining Ue 


SOCIETY, for Educating, Clothing. 

Children of carents who have once moved in a superior station of 
life, orphans or not, and of any nation. B voluntary contributions. 
Patron—The QUEEN, 

M. WOLVERLEY ATIWOOD, rq, V. P., inthe chair. 
Donations and Subscriptions enrnestly selicl 
Office—36, Mcorgate-street, E.C, E. 


ited, 
F. LEEKS, Secretary. 
wt St. Peter's Church, Cobrifge, 


MARRIAGE.—On the 20th inet. 


Noits Steff by the Kev. Thomas Leath, Mr. Frank Jehn 
Hardent«r Liverpol, young.st son ot H, Harden oerg, Esq., of 
Amsverdam, to Ellen Elizs, daughter of Charles Cockson, Esq.,? 


Cobridge, Nortu Stull wd. No cards. 


tantra Te Telgieadt oe Say of Mats. 
St. Mary-le-Strand, in Joumty oO! a 

THOMAS FOX, 2,Catherine-street, Strand, aforesaid —SaTCBDAY, 
OCTOBER 22, 1864, 


